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af univerſal uſe and importance, ſuits 
ed to all conditions and: circumſtances 
2 of life, — At firſt ſight: perhaps it 
micht bo imeglants that the meaning of the pre- 
cept. was ſo very Pei and obvious, as not to 
need any diſtinct expligation; and the practice 
of the duty ſo very eaſſi as well as reaſonable, 
as not to need any particular direction or recom- 
mendation. But, upon a nearer inſpection into 
the general behaviour of men in the world, we 
ſhall. be conving'd. that. this precept may be mif+ 
underſtood, and that in fact it is not ſo eaſy a 
matter, as ont would imagine, even to be uin 
Oertain it is that St. Poul thought: he found ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to inculcate this doctrine: and ag+ 
cordingly we remark. that it is frequently and 
carneſtly,. in other paſſages of this Epiſtle, ' as. 
wall as my text, eee to the Converts 
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From the hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles 
we may remark ſome ſingular circumſtances, 
which gave 'occaſion to this precept. Some in- 
deed there were of a common nature, founded 
in the genius and manners of the Greeks, an 
| inquiſitive, buſy people, fond of Novelty, and 
on this account reſorting to all places of Mer- 
| cantile and Literary commerce: now, I ſay, 
beſides this general conſideration, there were ſome 
hocal reaſons, ſome particular incidents, which 
ſhew the expediency and ſeaſonableneſs of the 
Apoſtolical injunction: for we read ¶ Acts c. 17. 
that the unbeheving Jeus, moved with envy at the 
ſucceſs of St. Paul's preaching at Theſſalonica, 
gathered a company, and ſet all the City on an up- 
roar, crying, theſe, that have turned the world up- 
fide down, are come hither alſo ; and theſe all do 
contrary to the decrees of Cæſar, ſaying, there is 
| another King, one Jeſus. Thus were the Chriſ- 
| tians unjuſtly charged with the imputation of 
ſedition and turbulency ; the very Crime, of 
which their accuſers were guilty ; and their Re- 
ligion was traduced to the Civil Magiſtrate, as a 
Scheme of miſchievous tendency, and inconſiſ- 
tent with the eſtabliſhed Government. 
St. Paul ſoon afterwards, writing to the Te 
falomians from Athens, or, as others not without 
| good reaſon ſuppoſe, from Corinth, (to which 
place he had made his eſcape,) moſt 1 
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had this very occurrence in view ; ad 84 


ingly, among other precepts and exhortations, 


inculcates' this duty of my Text, as the moſt 
effectual way of confuting the - ill- grounded 
charge of turbulency and ſedition : ſo that by 
well-doing, by the example of a quiet and peace- 
able behaviour, and an honeſt induſtry in their 
ſeveral callings, they might put to filence the 
malice or ignorance of their Accuſers. 
Study to be quiet and to do your own buſineſs. 
We may here remark a peculiar emphaſis in 
the original expreſſion : QuAcriuerdFay du 
Audy to be quiet: with an uncommon zeal ang 
ambition purſue this point, with the ſame emu- 
lation and earneſtneſs, with which men gene- 
rally court honours and preferment; as being af 
the greateſt advantage in ſocial life, as condu» | 
cive both to your preſent and future happineſs. 
From this conſideration we may perceive both 
the drfficulty and importance of the duty enjoin'd. 
. You will obſerve that the Precept of my 
Text is delivered in general terms, and accord- 
ingly, like all other general directions, is liable 
to be miſunderſtood or miſapplied. And in fact 
this happens in the preſent caſe :- for men, un- 
der the notion of being quiet, are apt to be quite 
idle; and, nile. the notion. eee 
buſineſs, become r | 
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BY 1 hall dere endeavour Hiſt to. 2 
the meaning of the precept, and point 9 
| |, the extent and meaſure of the dut/ꝛ. 
' +4; 1ihlt offer fore conidernons 0 
the praffice, © 
' III. I hall direct the particular apptioation of 


the Doctrine to the purpoſes: of che preſent 
Solemnity. 


Buß wen - T0 * a is not to be ſo 1 
ſolutely, in a Phyfical ſenſe; it does not denote 
a ſtate merely paſſive, or a mers negative cha · 
racter; a ſtate of abſolute idleneſs and inactivity 
is far from the Apoſtle's meaning; for this is 
inconſiſtent with the latter clauſe of the precept, 
which enjoins the doing our own buſineſs. Now 
both clauſes are to be conſidered jointly, and 
explained conſiſtently with each other. At the 
fame time that quietneſs is recommended, there 
is alfo ſubjoined an obligation to do our own 
buſineſs: our induſtry is not diſcouraged, but 
directed to its proper Object. To de quiet then 
is to be fo in a moral ſenſe; which implies the 
exerciſe of ſelf-denial in its ſeveral ſhapes, in the 
reſtraint of all diſorderly paſſions of the mind, 
ſuch as Pride, Piſcontent, Avarice, Ambition 
&c. which uſually prompt men to intrude-into 
their. N cighbour's province, and intermeddle in 
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buſineſs not their own; in which they neither 
are directly nor indirectly intereſted, ' 80 that 
the doctrine of my Text implies the prohibition 
of two bad moral qualities, 7dleneſs, amd Jmper- 


tinence, doing nothing at'all, e . 


good purpoſe. 

| Quietneſs, conſidered with regard to ou five 
imports a temper of mind undiſturbed and con- 
tented under every diſpenſation of Providence: 
with regard to our Neighbour — it imports an 
unwillingneſs to create him any diſturbance and 
uneaſineſs: and more particularly, conſidered 
as a duty of private. perſons to their Superiors, 
it implies ſomething paſſive in its Nature; and 
in this view it ſtands diſtinguiſhed and oppoſed 
to a contentious turbulent Spirit; and imphes a 
peaceable temper of mind reſigned and without 
murmuring or reluctance fubmitting to every ors 
denance of man for the Lord's ſake. | 

As the precept of my text is expreſſed 1 in ge- 
neral terms, and extends to the regulation of our 
behaviour in a publick as well as private capaci- 
ty, the preſent occafion leads me rather to con- 
fider it in the former view ; as ſetting forth the 
duty of Chriſtian Subjects to their Governors, 
as it conſiſts in a peaceable ſubmiſſion to their 
authority, and a regular diſcharge of all offices 
belonging to their reſpective ſtations. © Whoſo- 


one thus ſucber to be quiet, and do bis own * 
neſs, 


7 6 1 
neſs, by all proper inſtances of obedience both 
active and paſſive, is doubtleſs a very uſeful and 
worthy member of the Community; or in other 
words, He, who in his whole ſocial relation be- 
haves himſelf like a good Chriſtian 1 is f 
a good Subject. 
| With regard to all general rules it is to be ob- 

ſerved that theſe muſt be underſtood with ſome 
limitations and reſtrictions. Accordingly, where 
the Apoſtle, under the notion of being quiet, 
does in general forbid our meddling in the affairs 
of other men, whether publick or private, this 
is to be underſtood not abſolutely, but in certain 
caſes, in ſuch caſes only, where our interpoſition 
is neither needed nor deſired, but rather gives 
diſturbance to our Neighbours or Governors. — 
There is a prior obligation from the law of na- 
ture not only to abſtain from doing harm, but 
alſo to do all the good we can to our Neigh- 
bour. And withall it muſk be obſerved that the 
Goſpel has enlarged the extent of this duty, 
making application of it to more caſes than it 
was before thought to comprehend. And there- 
fore an ahſolute indifference, an entire uncon- 
cernedneſs for others is repugnant to the com- 
mon principles of Humanity, Juſtice, and Chriſ- 
tian Charity. There is a time for all things: 
there is a time when this other precept mult take 


| es: hook not . man on bis own things, but 
ever) 
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ane iipertifice? "Bogus of theſe are common 
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every nun alſo on the things of others. Now by 


properly applying theſe conſiderations we may 
perceive” the conſiſtency of the latter clauſe of 


iy teak with the former; in truth they will be 
found to involve each other: they are recipro- 
cally ſubſervient to each other, as Means in or- 
der to an End; for, in order to be quiet, we 
muſt do our own buſineſs: and, in order to do 
our own buſineſs, we muſt be quiet. 80 that, 
tho the notions of each are formally diſtinct, yet 
in their practical application they generally co- 
incide, and may accordingly be jointly conſider- 
ed in one point of view, under this common 
head of enquiry, what is properly our cum buſi- 
neſs ; and how far that of our Neighbour ay 
make a part of it: Our ſtudy to be quiet wi 
be moſt effectually e by the ROE of 
fuch limitations. 

Now here it muſt be obſerved that Buſineſs is 
a relative notion; and its extent and meaſure is 
to be determined by the conſideration of ſome 
other circumſtances : and accordingly, in pro- 
portion to the different circumſtances of parti- 
cular perſons, buſineſs alſo will be different both 
in kind and degree. The different relations, un- 
der which we may be conſidered, produce a 
different ſet of actions or duties: and theſe are 
ſubordinate to each other according to their re- 


to 


£87 
1 acceſirly reſulting from, the, con 
deration of the ſame common nature: of this 
kind are all offices of 'Humanity.—Soms more- 
over belong to us, confidered under à parti - 
cular denomination or ſect, as Chriſtians : | ſuch 
are the duties of a more extenſive. Charity, 2 
well as Piety, with all acts of a ſtrictly religious 
nature. —And laſtly, ſome are peculiar to a cer- | 
tain ſtate and ſituation in life, and are the ap- 
ropriate duties of certain particular perſons ex- 
| clufive of all others: : ſuch are the ſeveral off 
ces which we bear, as members of the Com- 
munity. Upon the whole, the relation, in 
which we ſtand to one another in general as 
Men, and Chriſtians, or in particular, as mem- 
bers of a Community under certain regulations, 
muſt determine the manner of our behaviour in 
ſocial life. In this view of things there muſt be 
a mutual intercourſe of offices: other, mens 
buſineſs will often. become a part of our un; 
the obligation to quietneſs ceaſes of courſe, where 
any duty preſcribed calls out our powers into 
action; nor indeed will any man be thought too 
buſy, where he is thus properly employed. 
Thus, for Example, to relieve him who. i; 
ready to periſh is an act of Humanity, which 
becomes our own immediate buſineſs, and fuch 
as ſhould oyerrule all other regards. In our Sa- 
viour's parable. of the man Who. fell among 
© thieves, 
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that way: but they only lodked on, and pofed 
by on the other. de: No perhaps theſe good 
men might alledge in excuſe of their neglect, 
that they were otherways engaged in doing their 
own buſineſs: that their attendance was requir'd 
about ſome office- of their proper calling 3 — 
vain pretence-of unreaſfonable,. prepoſterous, pie- 
ty, and ſcandalous: mockery ef Religion! — to 
ſuecout the diſtreſſed was their immediate in 
diſpenſable duty: their uncongernedneſs/ w 
crucky. In ſuch caſes God requireth mercy ani 
not ſacrifice. Who then was Neighbour' and 
friend to him who. fell among thieves? He, un 
Shewed mercy on bim: a man of the moſt hated 
denomination; the good: Samariian. 

When the certainty” of Rovelatiarn is called 


| in queſtion, when its Doctrines ard ridiculed, 


miſrepreſented, or denied; — as Chriſtians, as 
Servants! of one con Maſter who is in hea- 
ven, and more eſpecially, as Miniſters of the 
vindicata the honour of our holy Religion, to 
rebuke the-blaſphemer, to confute, if not con · 
vince, the infidel.. To fit down. in'filence-tamely 
under ſuch provoking: circumſtances — what 
elſe is this but to deſert our ſtation, and betray 


aur truſt ? our quistneſs in this inſtanes would 


eee kind of treaſonable 
| B cowardice. 


1 tte 10 | 
cowardice, We muſt contend earmſtly for th 
Faith onbe delivered to the Saints :' and it "be. 
hoves us on ſuch occaſions to apply home to 
our {elves this declaration of our Saviour: uv. 
Joever” ſhall be aſhamed of me ur my words in thij 
— — . of bim alfo ul 
the Son of man be aſbamed, when be cometh in ths 
Fon. tie ramen e 10 run 
And further, as members of an oft abliſtel 
Church, we may and ought to ſupport its con- 
ſtitution againſt its open or - ſecret adverſaries, 
The apprehenſion of danger ſhould awaken' our 
caution, and put us on our guard: and every 
actual attack calls for the vigorous exertion of 
our powers in defence of the common Cauſe. 
To be calm and undiſturbed, amidſt circum- 
ſtances of danger, would be an inſtance of an 
unaccountable inſenſibility, or cowardly weak- 
neſs.” True it is that peace and unity in Reli- 
gion are advantages very defireable : but how 
are they to be maintained, and preſerved ? not 
by tamely making conceſſions to the unlimited 
demands of Men, who ſeem reſolv'd to be ever 
diflatisfied. We are told that in religious dif- 
putes our moderation | ememeis] ſhould be known 
unto all men. It would be well if the Objectors 
did in their behaviour ſhew the influence of 
that principle, which they ſo much recommend. 


. 
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K a7. 1 
my Religion, we may aſe in what, Tales this 
Chriſtian Virtue, this Moderation, is to tales 
place? the Anſwet is plain; in cboſe eaſes only. 
where there is ſomething , immoderate, . where 
there are ſome exceſſes to be corrected and re- 
formed. And therefore till it appears that ſuch 
are found in the Doctrine and Diſcipline, of our 
church, it would be an unwatrantable weakneſs 
to ſacrifice its rights and ee 
n- ¶ cious humours of unreaſonable men- 
Moreover, as Swbjedts, as Memberpaf the 
Community, we are not entirely unconcerned 
and diſintereſted in the effects of qur Neigh- 
bour's behaviour. Many: occaſions may ariſe, 
in which the interpoſition of our beſt; endea- 
vours is needed and required, as the Means of 
preſerving the publick good. Thus, when ſe- 
ditious Principles became popular, and are pro- 
pagated with ſucceſs, when treaſonable Prag- 
tices are either avowedly or ſecretly, carried: on, 
our indifference and unconcernedneſs in ſuch 
circumſtances would be diſloyalty to our Sove- 
reign: peace and quietneſs on ſuch occaſions, 
or the fear of giving offence to any particular 
perſons, would be an act of hoſtility againſt the 
Publick: not to oppeſe ſuch wicked deſigns i gs 
in effect to countenance. them; not to prevent 
when. it is in out power, 1 is w rain 
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„Lady with regard to the cl Atagiſb a, 
the Governors ef ſocieties) id. pirtüal- Gg 
&c. — there is ſomething of a'publick cate im 
plied in their very character: their offico is bh 
confined to their on private perſonal concerns 
while they direct the behaviour menen 


the inmputation'of other — 4 
publick is inteteſted in the effects of cheir ad- 
miniſtrations. Io be quiet in ſueh a ſtation ce 
to court popularity by the relaxation of whole- 
ſom diſcipline is inconſiſtent with the rule d 
duty, and tho ends of their office. When we 
hear a Magiſtrate comtmanded. for his civility and 
gentleman-like behaviour toward delinquentz, 
methinks there is ſomething ſuſpicious and in- 
ſincere in this kind of praiſe; ſomething that 
implies more than the mere abatement of rigour: 
It is rather found to imply ſome criminal neglect, 
ſome partiality of favour and affection, the ſpe- 
r e e 
1 nn 

What the 3 of God i is in this cak 
facred Hiſtory inſtructs us by examples, as well 
as precepts : a very remarkable one occurs in 
1 Sam. II. 3. An accourit is there given of 2 
fapreme Magiſtrate at once the High- Prieſt and 
Judge of Muel: be is repreſented under a che- 
| 9 very amiable and Jaudable in a private 
ſtation 
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ation of life — of ' gentleneſs and g66d-nature 
to his people, and of Piety towards God; bit 
yet we peteeive a moſt ſevere judgment denoun- 
ced againſt him, together 'with'the'reaſon of it 
ſubjomed. "Ir ſoerns he was culpable in his pub 
lick capacity, as ſupreme Magiſtrate tiviF and 
eccleſtiſtical, 'guilty of a breach of traſt: he 
was 2 mean-ſpirited remiſs Governor, as well as 
a too indulgent father. The ſpecious plea of pas- 
ternal affection, and 'infirmity of old age, in 
excuſe and alleviation of His guilt was alledged 
in vain: the horrible wickedneſs, which he 
ſuffered to paſs with impunity, redounded to 
his on ſhame and puniſhment: for thus ſaith 
the Lord, behold'T will db a thing in 1 acl, at 
which both the ears of bim that beareth ſhall tingk 
for I baue told bim that I will judge'bis houſe for 
ever, fur the iniquity which be Rnoerb; becauſe 
his dong made tbemſelves wile, — and be reftrained 
them not. — In this Example the Magiſtrate may 
read an ĩnſtructive leſſon : he may conſider this 
judgment of God as affecting his behaviour; and 
enforcing the obligation to the due exerciſe of 
his authority in the puniſhment of wickedneſs 
and vice, and the r we K 
religion'and virtüe. Fo 9 f= 3 
No, in theſe; ene amber 28's 
pallick enen chess foro fiene ag 
F authorizes our interpo- 
ſition 


duced, our intermeddling there is equally im- 
pertinent and criminal: .in{/urh caſes we my 


Eaſy to determine: here is a nice trial of a god 


are apt to become pragmatical and turbulent. 


| [14] 
ſition in other men's concerns : their huſineſy b 
now become our own by virtue of ſome generi 
or ſpecial. obligation; either ſuch, as in common 
does affect us as men, or Chriſt ans: : r ſuch, 
as reſults from ſome particular ſtation, in-whi 


we are placed as members of the Community, 
But where ſuch a right of actitig cannot be pro- 


ſtudy. to be quiet, and db cui own bfg. Wha 
in particular thoſe caſts are, is not indeed al wan 


man's virtue, and a wife man's diſcretion.” The 
extent of every relation, in which we ſtand a 
cording to our ſeveral ſtations in ſocial life, muſ 
be carefully examined; and from thence wt 
muſt take the meaſure," and make the proper 
application of the ſeveral duties. And\ indeed 
no ſmall degree of caution is requiſite; and mor: 
eſpecially ſo, as in this reſpect we are-generally 
induſttious to deceive ourſelves; 'and'oftentiines, 
out of a falſe notion of zeal and publick ſpirit 
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I ſhall therefore point out ſome inſtances, in 
which our intermeddling in other men's: con- 
cerns is forbidden. — It may then in general be 
obſerved, that, Wherever any regular proviſion 
is made for the adminiſtration of certain offices 


abe Oo or Man — where « peculiar 
2 1181 | el 


Th * 


FU —— attend upon nh 
buſineſs, there the interpoſition of any private 
unauthorized is as criminal, as it is un- 
neceſſary. Thus for example: No Layman, out of 
a preſumption of any ſuperior abilities either in- 
tellectual or moral; may uſurp the execution of 
that office, which appertaineth unto the Prief 
alone: no mam taketh this honour to himſelf, bur 
be, who is called of God, as was Aaron. Now 
with regard to Corab and his confederates, tis 
obſervable that they were Princes of the Aſem- 
bly, and famous in 'the congregation, —— men of 
reriown : and probably on that account might 
think themſelves better qualified to preſide in 
the adminiſtration of matters civil and eccleſiaſ- 
tical than Moſes and Aaron, againſt whoſe au- 
thority they rebelled. But let us mark the e- 
vent: behold the judgment of God miracu- 
louſly interpoſed 'in the vindication of his ordi- 
ly nances; and the facrilegious uſurpers chaſtiſed 
by an inſtantaneous præter natural al prolfhinene 1 
rit Theſe conſiderations may be extended to the 
caſe of all thoſe, who officiouſly intrude: them- 
ſelves into other -men's labours. But more 
eſpecially to a certain Fraternity of Teachers, 
profeſſing Chriſtianity in a new method, a ſelf- 
commiſſioned order of Mendicant Itinerant 
Preachers, who run-where they are not ſent, and | 
15 n tha province of other men, creeping into 
der 4 _ » bouſes, 
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= we, may judge from. the face of things, we 
cannot, but think their behaviour in many . 
ſpects infected with a Phariſaical leaven-: Phe 
rifaical pretenſions to a more. profound, know: 
lege of the, Law of Gods, and expounding-i 
in a purer way ———-Phagiſaial oftentation d 
greater Picty in Faſting and Prayers — a lik 
contemptuauſneſs. and ungheritable. canſace of 
others, as. Publicans and Sinners — a Phaniſaici 
2 cal in compaſſing fea and land to make a Pro- 
ſelyte &c. And, as to. the effects of thai 
teaching —— they do not appear to anſyter the 


pretended. purpoſes, of, greater edefigations fir 
they perplex themſelves and their Haarers with 


- abſtruſe points, hard to be underſtood, and nat 
tending to any moral uſe: which: unſtable 
minds often wreſt to a bad Purpoſe in diffe 
er ſank. abe Daſpain. Tis further obſervabl 
as, to, the. manner of their teaching, that they 
they 
paſtalicall miſſion, as if the, Goſpel, of Chriſt 
was truly preached by none, but themſelves 
Surely this is an. inſtance of unwarrantahle as- 
roganae and. ſelf-ſuflicieney. They magnify.their 
their office, and, preach, themſelves, as Lord 
ever the people's faith at the: ſame timeithey 
a "IF 
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(cruple not to ſpenk evil of Dignities, and de- 
2 railing accuſatiam againſt their Brethren, and 
they invade: and with: regard to their Hearers, 
in Chriftian knowledge, their preaching tends to 
a quite different purpoſe,” to leave ſcruples and 
jealouſies in their minds, and alienate their af- 
fections from their lawful Miniſter. Surely this 
proceeding cannot be 'reconcil'& wide the _—_ 
of Chriſtian meekneſs and Charity. 

And now we may with reaſon demand by 
what authority they do theſe things? can they 
produce any proofs. of a Miſfien; either extraor- 
dinary or ordinary? have they any Call by di- 
vine or human appointment of a general or ſpe- 
cial nature, either as Chriſtians in common, 
— ot as empowered by virtue of any office in 
the Community i or, do they plead the fingu- 
lar privilege of Inſpiration, and a diuine impulſe 


to juſtify their preterifions? — In whatever view 


their behaviour is conſider d, I cannot fee on 
what grounds it can be warranted ; the prin- 


ciples, on which they proceed, appear ill-found- 


ed, — the meaſures, they take, irregular, <= 


the eflecds, with regard to the publick, danger- 
ous. © However,” we may in the mean white in- 


Le ſome profit from ther offeiouſ- 
C neſs ; 


[8] 


neſs; ee this. as ſuggeſting an ad. 
monition to ourſelves to double our: diligence 
and aſſidtiity that aur miniſtry be not blamed; 
and that ve may, cut off occafion frum thoſe ub 
ſeek occaſtan to find fault, to diſparage our pet 
formances, and, under preterice of greater ſaiic- 
tity, deceive our people, and enter into our la- 
bours. And with regard to thoſe among them 
of wellmeaning welldiſpoſed minds, I hopecthey 
will take in good part this friendly admonition, 
that, inſtead / of amuſing themſelves with the 
perſwaſion of imaginary inipulſes, and I know not 
what extraordinary feelings, inſtead of perplex- 
ing themſelves and others with doctrinal. points 
unedifying or unintelligible, they would. attend 
to the more plain practical precepts of the Gol; 
pel; to thoſe eſpecially, which enjoin the duties 
of Chriſtian Charity and Unity; and a peaccable 
ſubmiſſion. to the eſtabliſhed: order of Govern- 
ment; and then 3 
reconcile their practice with ſuch principles: 
they might perceive how little reaſon they have 

to intermeddle in other men's concerns, where 
they haye no. Call or intereſt: if they were 
really good Chriſtians, they would not diſturb 
their brethren by an impertinent officiouſneſs 
they would rather be influence d by the precept 
of my text, they pe be ot and ty 

ls their own bufinefi. ;| 
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It hath been'6bſerv'd that the precepr f my 
Text does rather reſpect the behaviour of pri- 
vate perſons and inferiors, than that of Su- 
periors and Governors. Now, taking this along 
with us, let us apply the direction to particular 
caſes. Accordingly the man of low ſtation and 
underſtanding is hereby inſtructed not to go be- 
yond the limits of his Calling, nor to meddle 
with matters, which belong to another man's 
province: let him not dictate to his Paſtor in 
the Pulpit, or to the Judge on the Bench: tis 
Their office to expound the Law of God and 
man: tis His to hear, learn, and obey. 
With regard to our Equals there is a proper 
degree of quietneſs to be obſerv d: to obtrude 
needed nor deſired, is at beſt a fooliſh kind of 
buſineſs, undertaken without any ſufficient rea- 
ſon, and is withal an ungraczous office; for in 
effect it upbraids the Party, in whoſe concerns 
we intereſt ourſelves, with ſome inſufficiency 
and incapacity to do his own buſineſs,” and ac- 
cordingly does often provoke his juſt reſent- 
ment. == Bur to preſcribe Laws to our Go» 
vernors —— to cenſure, or oppole their, decrees,. 
—— to: rejudge their determinations in a petty 
private tribunal this is a proceeding in point 
of good manners very indecent, and injurious to 
3 of their character; a no 
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ways warranted by any plea whether of a genere 
or ſpecial. right; is repugnant to the reaſon and 
 eſtabliſh'd order of things, and in its tendengy 
miſchievous, deſtructive of the publick peace 
and tranquillity, equally : inconſiſtent | with the 
character of a okay a goal Chil 
tian, and a good Subject. 
There is indeed — Jef difficulty. in 
complying with the negative: part of any pn 
cept, as this merely ſuſpends; the action; and 
under this notion the firſt clauſe of my text i 
to be conſidered. If then it be thought ſtrange 
that men ſhould be ſo ayerſe to the duty: pre- 
ſcrib'd, the fludy to be quiet, it maſt be remem- 
ber'd that in this caſe there is a reſtraint laid on 
our inclinations: our paſſions, which prompt 
us to action, are here controuled and overruled; 
here is the exerciſe of je/f-denial; and this we 
know is generally attended with ſome difficul- 
ty. And in fact we find that men are com- 
monly more forward to meddle with their 
Neighbour's affairs, than to do their own buß⸗ 
neſs. Here is a miſapplication of induſtry, which 
is worſe than mere idleneſs, as in its tendency 
it is productive of great miſchiefs, For to this 
cauſe we may impute the various diſturbances, 
which deftroy the peace of Individuals, as well 
as Communities. Few people ſit down in 2 
Nen they muſt be doing 
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ſomething : if they cannot! or will not adnfnd 
themſelves to their own bufincls, they will of 
courſe be intermeddling in that of others, which: 
they like better; and the moſt ehen 125 
nius will create the greateſt miſchief. 

Tis indeed the duty of every member to con- 
tribute to the common ſervices of his Country ; 
yet under certain regulations, every one in his 
own order, and reſpective ſtation. - But in this 
inſtance more eſpecially men are apt to deceive 
themſelves, and, under a falſe notion of publick 
ſpirit, they ſeem to forget that they are provate 
perſons, and, by the' manner of judging and 
acting, uſurp the office of their ſuperiors. . Ex- 
amples of ſuch buſy Spirits have ever been too 
often found both in the ſmaller and greater 
Communities. Publick good is made the ſpe- 
cious pretence, for this is the publick' concern : 
but in reality ſome ſiniſter motive rather iuflu- 
ences their whole behaviour. Arts of ſedition 
are numbet leſs, of as various ſhapes and co- 
lours, as is the Wit or Malice of Man. To ob- 
ject, cavil, and cenſure the conduct of our ſu- 
periors is a plauſible and eaſy topick of ha- 
rangue: that, which wanteth in the weight 
© of their ſpeech, is ſupplied by the aptneſs of 
© men's minds to accept and believe it.” { Hooker] 
Nor indeed is it a difficult matter to weaken the 
ny of our Governors by ridicule, or to con- 

Nh fute 


22 ] 
fute their reaſonings by miſrepreſentations: and 
it is obſerv'd that the invidious accufa. 
tion generally meets with popular 'applauſe. 
This is a ſort of cuſtomary tax on greatneſs 
and Power, which the higheſt ſtations in their 
turn are oblig d to pay to their inferiors : the 
moſt wiſe and virtuous adminiſtrations were ne. 
ver exempt from it. Sacred hiſtory informs uz 
that the King after God's own heart could not 
eſcape the cenſure and 1 a yon 
tented Party. | 

How. far it is ns 15 a orivate ſubje 
to concern himſelf in publick affairs is a point, 
which has ever afforded matter of diſpute 
| the preciſe determination of it depends upon 
the particular Conſtitution and form of Govern- 
ment. But thus much in general may be aſſert- 
ed, that the whole tenour of the Chriſtian Po- 
lity and Goſpel-precepts enjoins this duty of 
being quiet in its utmoſt extent, enjoins an 
humble ſubmiſſion to the higher Powers for 
Conſcience fake, and diſcountenances every ten- 
dency toward ſedition in thought, word; and 
deed; all uncharitable ſuſpicions, and every 
kind of defamation, and all illnatur'd” ridicule: 
in ſhort, every degree and fort of oppoſition, 
which may ' weaken the hands of our _ 
_ and vane > their CA 
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I-fhall not at preſent attempt to trace gut all 
the workings of an usquer Spirit, in . the'vari- 
ous ſhapes of Talebearing, Detractiom, : Calum- 
ny, Oenſure, &c. lich more or leſs tend to 
diſturb the peace of Individuals and Communi- 
ties. But, among the manifold inſtances repug- 
nant to the precept of my Text, I beg leave to 
take notice of two in particular, which, in pro- 
portion as they have become faſhionable in the 
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„ond, infenfibly gain ground ſo as to do harm 
nn the beſt regulated ſtate : and theſe are W c 
ed zeal, and the ſtudy of Politicks. - * 

nt FFF 
e mong Lou, as beoometh Thoſe, who: by theit 
WM ſituation and conſtitution are fitted to lead quiet 
n. nnd peaceable lives in the ſtudy of all uſeful 
u. learning and virtue. Nothing can be more in- 
„ cOonſiſtent with the notion of quietneſt, than this 
of Party-zeal: the zealous Party-man can never 
„be quiet; he lives as it were in a ſtate of con- 
„ (Unual hoſtility, jealous and impatient of every 


1. oppoſition, troubleſome and injurious. to thoſe, ' 
wo truly ſudy to be quiet and do their own 
bufineſs ; his Merit conſiſts in acting offenſively, 
n his Credit and Reputation in acts of violence 
aud injuſtice: by a prepoſterous way of reaſon- 


3 mg, a Scheme of ſome ſeparate intereſt paſſes 
por che publick Good, and in effect à Part is 
| pat for the * from ſuch 2 falſe and ab- 

: ſurd 
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ſurd principle what elſe can we expect but firily 
practices, all repugnant; to the true intereſts of 
the Community, a8 well as ouf Chriſtian cha 
racer + What did St. Paul ſay to his Cotin 
thian Converts. about their Party-contentiom 
enberess there 14 emying and firife and dizi 
among you, are ye wat carnal? and walk as: men! 
as unregenerate men, unwarthy of the Chriſti 
name. However the children of this world 
may judge, yet ſure this Party-zeal can nem 
be juſtified upon principles of Chriſtianily: the 
wickedneſs and miſchief of the pruteeding ap 
pear in every point of fiew : — the-injury done 
to our neighbour's character by yacharitabk 
cenſures and opprobrious denominations. the 
breach of common Faftice, which rendereth 
all their dues — the breach of Chriftian Chariy, 
which #h:nketh no evil, believeth all things, A 
| 7 endureth all ching. 

Wich regard to the ſtudy of Politicks, v2» 
may perhaps be thought an effort of à more 
enlarged Mind, and agreeable to the character 
of a publickſpirited man; and moreover it may 
| deem to be  counteriariced and Encouraged by 
that general proviſion, , which is every where 
raade for comm the knowledge of pub- 
lick affairs throughout the kingdom; and 'ti 
obſervable that in this reſpect Englifkmen boalt 

a privilege, | which no ather' nation enjoys in 
& like 
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like manner and degree. Thefe' are plauſible 
muſe and flatter ourſelves :' but at the ſame time 
it behoves us to confider, how far this, as well 
as ſome'other branches of our Liberty is abuſed 
and perverted to wrong” purſuits, — to confi- 
der, whicthier the imagin'd- benefits of this pri- 
vilege are not on the other hand counterbalanc'd 
by miſchievous effects; — on the whole, to con- 
ſider rather the more neceſſary and immediate 
duties of our reſpective ſtations, that in the 
body Politick all members have not the ſame 
office — that every one hath not talents, or a 
Call to be a Politician. Indeed the Stateſman, 
while he inſpects the behaviour of the SubjeR, 
and directs affairs both foreign and domeſtick, 
is doing his own buſineſs: but every pri vate 
ſubject hath not this Right or Call: the private 
unauthoriz d Politician, who, under the pretence 
of zeal for the publick good, minds other 
men's buſineſs inſtead of his own,” does really 
deſert the publick intereſt by withdrawing his 
ſervices where they were required; at the ſame 
time alſo he deſerts his own private intereſts, while 
he neglects the doing his own buſineſs; and 
perhaps, while he amuſes himſelf with ſettling 
the ballance of Europe, too late begins to feel 
the ruin of his domeſtick affairs, *occaſion'd by 
—— or ill plac d "A Such incon- 
veniences, 
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veniences, both publick and private, do often 
ariſe from the abuſe of this boaſted privilege 
And ſo as far as this ſtudy diverts our care from 
its proper object, and prompts: us to be buſy: 
in other men's concerns, and negligent in our 
own, it becomes a miſchievous - amuſemeyt: 
and we ſtand accountable for the abuſe of out 

| talent, and miſapplication of our induſtry, which 
ought to have been directed to better purpoſes, 
— But in all our purſuits it behoves us to fe. 
member that we are Chriſtians, the Servants of 
that Maſter, whoſe kingdom is not of this worli 
Accordingly, amidſt the variety of our ſecular 
concerns, we ought to conſider our chief inte- 
reſts as veſted in another ſtate, our Citizenſhip 
in heaven, and, acting under the influence of 
this principle, to ſeek firft the n of God, 
and his righteouſneſs. | 
Having thus ſtated the notion and cds 
of the duty in my Text, I now proceed to of- 
fer ſome conſiderations to enforce the practice. 
And iſt; with regard to arguments drawn 
from the authority of holy Writ — it may in 
general be remark d, that the fudy to be quiet, 
conſidet d as a duty to our Ne:ghbouy, is virtu- 
ally contain d in all thoſe precepts, which en- 
join the Chriſtian Duties of Charity, Selfdenial, 
Forbearance, &c. And farther, as it imports a 
decent ſubmiſſive behaviour to our RT 
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and all that are in authority, it is included in 
all thoſe. admonitions and precepts, which res 
quire obedience; to the 41g her powers: I need 
indeed too numerous to be recited at large, and 
are withal too ohiqu and well known to need 
* rina. 

In the mean while we ray contacts that this 
fludy to be quiet, in its full extent, as implying 
2 peaceable diſpoſition both with regard to our 
Neighbour, and, with-regard to our Governors, 
2 dutiful obedience for Conſcience ſake, may 
deſervedly be reckoned among the moral doc- 
trines peculiar to Chryflianity ; for they do not 
appear to have been either underſtood or practi- 
ſed by the Jews or Gentiles, The former were 
ever in fact a turbulent, revengeful, rebellious 
people ; and with regard to the latter the 
doctrine included too much Se denial in it to 
be admitted into any ſyſtems of their-Morality, 
Their wiſeſt Philoſophers could indeed declaim 
againſt anger and injuſtice very plauſibly and a- 
cutely: but at the ſame time they could tole- 
rate and approye-Revenge, and retaliation of in- 
juries, under the falſe notion of Juſtice and 
Magnanimity. Whereas this ſpirit of Chriſtian 
quietneſs, à readineſs rather to ſuffer, than to 
do an injury, as it checks the firſt motions of 
every diſorderly paſſion, is the ſureſt . 
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tive both of the publick and private tranquilli. 
ty. And from hence we infer, that it is the in · 
tereſt of every Government to countenance/and 
encourage the influence. of thoſe Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, which are the foundation of its own ſe- 
curity. For indeed the practice of this duty 
comes recommended by the fitneſs . of things 
by its natural and direct — We 
both publick and private good. 

It is here ſuppos'd that all . as 
ſuch, in all its forms, is of divine appointment, 
— and that the end of this appointment is the 
happineſs of Society — that the Means neeeſ- 
ſary to this End are included in the divine Will, 
which is the ground of all obligation. Since 
then God's Providence hath order'd a diverſity 
of offices in a regular ſubordination, tis doubt- 
leſs his Will that every Member ſhould attend 
to the peculiar duties of his own ſtation; that 
thus, by the united ſervices of the ſeveral indi- 
viduals in different ways, the good of the Whole 
may be moſt effectually promoted. Accordingly 
he, who deſerts his own province, and uſurps 
that of another, does really confound the eſta- 
bliſhed order of things, and virtually oppoſe 
the ordinance of God. Here then we. perceive 
the importance of this ſocial: duty of my text, 
the fludy to be quiet and todo our own'bufineſs, as 
Meant in order to a general End. For chat 
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principle in its operation can be more condu- 
cive to the publick welfare, than that, which 
prevents all confuſion and diſturbance, and di- 
rects our induſtry to its proper object; Which 
confines every one to his own- proper buſineſs, 
and hinders his making. any encroachment up- 
on his Neighbour; and, in a word, teaches all 
orders and degrees of men to exert their ſeveral 
abilities in the common cauſe? Thus, while 
every individual contributes his reſpectiye ſhare 
in the diſcharge of the duties belonging to his 
ſtation, Peace and good order are kept up in the 
Community, and mn r 1 n 
ſerv d. W 

On the ende us 3 
fects of an unquiet Spirit. There is ſomething 
unſocial implied in the very notion: here is a 
double evil, not only the neglect of a man's 
own buſineſs, but alſo the hindrance of another. 
The order of things is here ſubverted : the 
Man is idle and unactive, where he ought to be 
buſy ; and he is buſy and pragmatical, where 
he ought to be quiet. In the mean while no 
ſmall- prejudice is done to the intereſts of the 
Community by ſuch diſorderly behaviaur; for, 
as far as the attendance of any Member is with- 
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drawn from the proper buſineſs of his ſtation, 
ſo far the Publick is defrauded of the benefit of 


WW has a right to require. 
5 | The 
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The allufion to the body Natura made uſe 
of by St. Paul ſhews the neceſſity of every 
Member's acting in his reſpective ſtation, and the 
inconveniences that of courſe accompany” the 
contrary practice. Let not the Feet pretend to 
direct the Head, nor he, rut accupieth tl place 
of the unleurned, uſurp the office of a Teacher; 
but lt all things be done Jevontly, and in order: 
let every one attend on his proper office, he, 
that teacheth, on teaching ; be, that exhorteth;"on 
exbortation;;' be, that rulitb, let him do it 401th all 
diligence, Thus ſhall the body Politick, like the 
body Natural, being firly joined together, and 
compacted by that, which every Member ſuppheth, 
be encreaſed according to the effettual working in 
une * 5 he 
in Loue. 

2 4 — men mneddle 0100 e en 
buſineſs they generally have ſome ſpecious plea 
to offer, ſome pretence of zeal for the publicł 
good: hut, upon a ſtrict examination, woe ſhall 
find at the bottom ſome fim/ler motive . ſome 
diſcantentedueſi with their on condition, which 
prompts them to quit their own ſtatiom for that 
of another, and to fepine at the allotments oſ 
God's Providence: there ſeems alfo to be no 
ſmall ſhare of Pride and ſelt- ſufficiency, ſome 
extravagant chnecit of their oven ſuperior abili- 
ties, as well as an upbralding ſuppoſition of 
1 T | ng I ſome 
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ſome vaſitneſs.in their Neighbour to do his bw 


buſineſs. — Add to this a reſtleſs ambition, and 
2 miſplaced affectation of popularity, and the 
praiſe of excelling in another Man's province. 
And — 0, that I was made a Judge in the Land, 
that every man, which bad a ſuit or cauſe. might 
come unto me, and I 4vould do him guftice | =—— 

Such was the plauſible profeſſion of the Am- 
bitious - Achalm and thus he ſtole awny the 
bearts of the men of 1frael. - And what was the 
event? his popularity was ſoon made the inſtru- 
ment of Sedition, and ended in a Rebellion a- 
gainſt the moſt —_— Father, and 8 * 
K inge. 

Men may nods magnificent en e of 
their diſintereſted Patriot-ſpirit,- or Zeal for the 
ſervice of the Government: but the tree is known 
by its fruit: the final iſſue of things has often 
diſcover'd the inſincerity of ſuch -pretenfions 
and the real principle of their proceeding hath 
been found to be no other than that of Avarice, 
ſome ſordid deſire of engroſſing certain envied 
advantages, which ſhould regularly be the re- 
ward of another's ſervices. So that in every 
point of view there is the appearance of #uftice, 
an attempt to uſurp what no ways belongs to 
us, and to diſpoſſeſs another of his natural tight 
and privilege. of acting within the limits of his 
own ſtation. So unwarrantable are the motives 

Ag of 
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of this proceeding. And if we mark the Even, 
we ſhall. find it ſuch, as might well diſcourage 
every attempt of this kind; for it is generally 
obſerv d, that the pragmatical intruder incur; 
the publick hatred, ſhame, and contempt: the 
diſturber of the common peace at length feel 
the reſentment of the injurd Parties, and i 
treated as a common enemy. 

It may moreover be remark d that St. Pete 
reckons this behaviour in the number of us 
_ chriſtian practices, worthy of ſhame and puniſh- 
ment. F any one, ſays. he, ſuffers as a Chriſtian, 
let him not be aſbamed; but Tet him glorify God m 
this behalf. But let none of you ſuffer as a mu: 
derer, or as a thief, or as an evil doer, or as 
buſybody in other ment matters. It is indeed: 
glory to ſuffer as a Chriftian. for well doing; 
but the Buſy-body hath forfeited this charater; 
he hath deſerted his proper ſtation, and become 
an uſurper of his Neighbour's right, and ac- 
cordingly is involv'd in the ſhame and — 
ment of evil doers. 
Let us now, in the laſt place, Aren 
chievous effects of this proceeding with regard 
to Ourſelves ;.as- it diverts our attention from 
that buſineſs, in which our moſt important i in- 
tereſts are concerned. When we conſider man 
temporal ſtate, — when we number the multi- 
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plicity of duties, which reſult from the ſeveral 
relations in which we ſtand, well may we thus 
expreſs our aſtoniſhment with St. Paul, who is 
ſufficient for theſe things? And therefore what a 
ſtrange infatuation" is it to miſplace our pains 
upon other men's labours, and prodigaly waſte 
our precious hours in purſuits troubleſome to 
others, and unprofitable to ourſelves? to be 
deeply engaged in concerns foreign to our ſta- 
tion, and at the ſame time neglect the one thing 
needful, the primary and ultimate concern of 
our Lives? We ſhould conſider that our abili- 
ties afe limited, that much work remains to be 
done — that the night cometh, when no man can 
work. In ſuch circumſtances hath man any leiſure 
to be idly buſied in other men's matters? He, 
—— who muſt work out his own Salvation with 
fear and trembling? What an Account ſhall 
we hereafter render of our abuſed talents ? how | 
ſhall we then excuſe the breach of duties to- 
wards God, our Neighbour, and ourſelves ? - it 
will then little avail us to alledge in our juſtifi- 
cation, that we were publick-ſpirited men, — . 
and made a figure in our Community : perhaps 
zealous in ſome ſcheme of ſeparate intereſt, — 
and Leaders of our Party : — perhaps over-of- 
ficious in adviſing our Teachers — or in dire&- 
ing our Governors, or new- modeling the ſtate 
der. — Alas! What we once gloried in, will 
en E then 
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then become our ſhame ; the excuſe itſelf will 
enhance our guilt, — _ 
ment. 

How mach more reaſonable aid fatxfaaicr 
is the ſtudy of the Chriſtian Politicks, recom- 


and to do your cum bufineſs? for this will bring a 
man peace at the laſt, under the conſciouſneſs 
that his life hath been employ'd not only inof. 
ſenſively, but alſo uſefully, What more can 
any Governor require than that obedience, which 
is implied in this duty? and what leſs can any 
Subject be willing to pay? This conſideration 
leads me in the laſt place to make a brief ap- 
plication of the Doctrine to the parpvics of 
the preſent Solemnity, +, - 
| Nei evi anew cred 
ſhew our regard to the precept of the text, than 
by obferving in our own. conduct, and inculca- 
ting on others, as opportunity is offered, the 
plain doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the higher Pow- 
ers, as laid down in holy ſcripture ? the funda- 
mental principle in the ſyſtem of Chriſtian Po 
liticks, obedience to Government, as the. ord- 
nance of Grd z not only for wratb, but alſo for 
Conſcience ſake.z as an inftance of obedience to 
the will of Gad, the King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords? And, with regard to our own, parti» 
war dme — 
2 


mended here by St. Paul, the ſtudy to be quiet 
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pineſs under his preſent Majeſty, in the uninter- 


rupted enjoyment of all our Rights and Liber- 
ties Civil and Religious, renders our obedience 


to his Government not only our bounden duty, 
but alſo an act of Gratitude ; and accordingly 
every inſtance of disloyalty would be doubly 
criminal. | 

True it is that the duties of Sovereign wad 
Subject are relative and correſpondent : that, 
as the latter is obliged to obey, ſo the former is 
obliged to rule in the fear of the Lord, know+- 
ing that He alſo bath a Maſter in Heaven. But 
after all it behoves the Subject to attend rather 
to the duties of his own ſtation, than to criti- 
cize on thoſe of his Superiors: to fludy to be 
quiet, and do his own bufmeſs. Surely now there 
is no reaſon to complain of any abuſe of power, 
or ſtretch of the Royal Prerogative; jealouſics of 
this kind are entirely groundleſs. On the other 
hand, there appears reaſon enough to apprehend 
ſome danger from the abuſe of Liberty and Li- 
centiouſneſs in the Subject: and therefore lei- 
{ons of this kind, which inculcate obedience to 
the Higher Powers upon Chri/tian principles, are 
not leſs ſeaſonable, than important.—Indeed it all 
along has been, and ever will be a difficult taſk 
to aſcertain the boundaries between the autho- 
rity, of the Governor, and the liberty of the 


Ae and on this head there will bg endleſs 
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matter for Political diſputes. Tyranny and: at- 
bitrary Power — the rights and privileges oſ 
Engliſhmen afford copious and plauſible topicks 
for harangue; and the praiſe of Eloquence and 
Popularity generally accompanies. the Patrons of 
Liberty: for people are apt to hear with pleas 
ſure, whatever tends towards humbling their 
Superiors, or. excuſing their own irregularities, 
But ſurely much caution ought to be obſer. 
ved on this fide of the queſtion : there is very 
little reaſon to incite men on to what they are 
naturally too forward: at leaſt. it ſeems an 
imprudent ſtep to teach people the lawfulneſs of 
Rejiflance to their Governors; for ſuch doctrines, 
however they may be,qualified, are ſeldom un- 
derſtood with their proper limitations and dif- 
tinctions: and they are often found to prove 
dangerous in their ordinary application. In- 
deed, with regard to caſes of Extremity they 
ſpeak loudly enough for themſelves. In what 
other caſes they ſhould take place, will be hard 
to determine. I ſhould not think it ſafe to imi- 
tate the ſkill of that Caſuiſt, who would pre- 
ciſely diſtinguiſh how near a man might ap- 
proach towards Sin, without the imputation of 
guilt : or how far a man may reſiſt the Higher 
Powers, without incurring the guilt of Rebel- 
lion. Methinks it would not be adviſeable to 
pope ſuch den among ſervants in our 


families, 
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families, or Souldiers in the Army : the Maſter 
and the General would probably ſoon. feel the 
miſchievous effects in the diſobedience of their 
people ; for nice limitations of right and wrong 
are ſeldom attended to in the heat of any debate; 
and paſſionate minds ſeldom diſtinguiſh between 
caſes ordinary and extraordinary : ſo that every 
grievance, real or imaginary, is highly aggrava- 
ted, and common caſes paſs for extremities, 
Now, where there is apprehenſion of any dan- 
ger, there ſome caution ſhould be uſed; and is 
there not an apparent danger, that principles of 
ſuch latitude will be miſunderſtood and miſap- 
plied? How much more adviſeable then is it, 
inſtead of entring into mixed and queſtionable 
points of political, Caſuiſtry, to teach the plain 
unexceptionable doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the 
higher Powers, as laid down in Scripture — to 
create a reyerence for Majeſty — and ſenſe of 
obedience to Government upon Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, not only for wrath, but a Yo for conſcience 
ſake? 

My Text is one of thoſe rules in the Crit. 
tian ſyſtem: and, for the ſake of the publick 
good, may its influence be univerſal! — And 
more eſpecially let us of this place, amidſt the 
yariety of our other ſtudies, attend to that 
branch of Morality recommended in the firſt 
clauſe, the fudy to be quiet, Let us at leaſt 

| ſtudy 
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Atudy to obtain the praiſe of this negative duty, 
of forbearance either to give any uneafineſs and 
diſturbance to our Neighbour in his private con. 
cerns, or oppoſition to our Governors in their 
publick adminiſtrations. | 

And with regard to the laſt claſs of dr 
Precept, let us conſider this, not as one fingle 
5 duty, but rather as the complexion of all ſocial 
virtues. For what leſs than this is requiſite for 
the regular diſcharge of all the offices belonging 
to our ſeveral ſtations? Let us fludy to do ow 
own buſineſs : an object, that demands the exer- 
tion of all our Powers: fo ſhall we anſwer the 
Ends of God's providence, approve ourſelves 
faithful Subjects to our Sovereign, and uſeful 
members of the Community. And, whatever 
the event may be as to our temporal intereſts 
we ſhall enjoy that ſolid ſatisfaction, which ariſes 
from the conſcience of having done our duty: 
of having led quiet and peaceable lives in all 
godlineſs and honeſty ; So that he, who #s of thi 
contrary part, may be aſhamed, having no evil in 
fay of us; and Bleſſed is that ſervant, whom bis 
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doctrine of my text in a general view, as 
ſetting forth the duty of Chriſtian Subjects 
do their Governors in a peaceable ſubrniſ- 
fon to their Authority, and a conſcientious dif- 
charge of all offices belonging to their reſpective 
ſtations. 1 now, in purſuance of the Method laid 
down by Dr Barrom in his excellent treatiſe oa 
Induſtry, proceed to conſider our obligations in 
our particular Calling as Gentlemen, and Scho- 
lars—two honourable characters, which always 
ſhonld be united: Every Scholar ſhould be a 
Gentleman, and. every Gentleman a Scholar. 
But that the Scope of the Apoſtle's doctrine 
together with- the application of it to our own 
particular caſe may be more clearly underſtood, 
it will be praper to carry along with us the juſt 
tate and meaning of the terms, and conſider 
what 
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Twi 
be and to do our own bi. 
ſineſs, from whence we may gather the meaſure 
and extent of our duty: and withal peroeive the 
conſiſtency of the former clauſe with the latter: 
yea rather perceive the _——_ being qui, 
in order to do our dum buſineſs. - 

Io be quiet then pads in my 
former diſcourſe.) is not to be underſtood in 4 
phbyficl ſenſe: it is not a ſtate of abſolute reſt 

a ſtate of idleneſs and inactivity; for this would 

be directly inconſiſtent with the ſubſequent ob. 

ligation to do our own buſineſs : theſe terms an 
to be underſtood in a moral and relative ſenſe, 
with regard to ſome diſorderly motions, which 
are to be reſtrained : they do not imply a tate 
merely paſſive, or a bare negative character: 
they rather imply the continual exerciſe of Seff- 
denial in ſeveral ſhapes, in controuling all ex- 
orbitant paſſions, ſuch as Pride, Diſcontent, A- 
varice, Ambition, &c, which uſually make men 
pragmatical and troubleſome, prompting: them 
| to intrude into their Neighbour's province, an 
in-the courſe of their ſeveral-operations diſturd 
both private and publick tranquillity. From 
hence we perceive both the difficulty and impor- 
tance of this duty in ſocial life. Tis not, as at 
firſt fight we ſhould be apt to imagine, ſo eaſy 

a matter to be quiet: in truth no ſmall pains 

and ſtruggle are ne] in the exerciſe of ſo 

many 


n 
mady acts of ſelf-denial, and ii reſtraining 
violence of our unruly paſſions. 
Jo db our om buſineſs ce nun een. 
ſerve that bine ſs is a term of latitude; 
zwcordingly it mould be underſtood with a. — 
per limitation, whicli is here indeed fu 
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perly your On; peculiarly belonging to the 
ſtation in Nhich you are placed by God's pro- 
vidence. Tis not every thing, which men are 
pleaſed to make the object of their deſires n 
purſuits, that is juſtly to be eſteemed theit own 
buſineſs : + but hat only, which neceffarily* be- 
Ne ALE GE 11 aftects us 
cs embers of « Cheri under in rle 
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No here is a caſe, en Week b 
mer We in which men are iriduſtri- 


good: but here they miſunderſtand the true 
notion of buſineſs, and really in their proceeds 
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or- WW negligent where they ſhould be induſtrious, neg- 
at ligent in their own proper buſineſs, and ov r- 
ay il buſy where they ought to be entirely quiet; of. 
ins ficiouſly-intermeddling in the buſineſs: of other 
{ men. PE N that there is one thing 
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expreſſed : - gary wi is; that whiclr is pro- 


ings invert the proper order of things; they are Io 


ous to deceivethernſelves: they would bethought ' 
to act upon a principle of zeal for the publick 
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„ 
by way of enineger geek; bin this; it ſeems 
is made the laſt or leaſt concern: arid, what is 
moſt unaceountable and prepoſterous, trifles are 

a really treated as matters of the higheſt import- 
ance : men make their amuſements and diver- 
| gone the grand buſinefs of their lives they ul 
together weary themſelves: in vanity ; ſuch in 
general is their 'idleneſs/ or miſapplied induſtry, 
the expoſtulation'of the Prophet Iſalab :. xubere- 
fore do you ſpend money for tur "which i 1 
wr ee u e Nee 
not 
eee 
certain mixed-caſes to find the juſt limitations, 
or preciſely to aſcertain what is our own-proper 
buſineſs : and to diſtinguiſh how far, by ſome 
| connexion or interoourſs of offices, another 
man's buſineſs may become our own. Now in 
order to prevent miſtakes of this xind, it be- 
relations in which he ſtands, and to mark the 
ſeveral duties, which reſult from them. And 
from thence he will be able to collect what is 
* his proper buſineſs: what is that Object, which 
ought wholly to engage his attention. As Mer, 
as Coriftions we are affected by the common 
obligation to offices of Humanity 'and Bene- 
n 
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— but to: ok every man aifa-to the 
things of another. But, as members of a Civil 
Community, we perceive the meaſure of our 
obligation enlarged: there are many eſpecial 
duties belonging to a particular ſtate or ſituation 
in life, belonging to certain particular perſons 
excluſively of all others. Now in proportion, 
as theſe relative duties are multiplied, ſo far alſo 
is the ſcheme of our buſineſs enlarged; and, as 
we are engaged in a greater variety of Objects, 
there is a greater Call for our induſtry, which 
here receives its- proper direction. Now, conſi- 
dering ourſelves in ſuch circumſtances, we can- 
not ſurely perceive any reaſon, nor indeed can 
we find any leiſure to meddle with other mens 
concerns. So that on the whole, the precept of 
my text may be confidered as ſetting forth our 
obligation to induſtry, and prohibiting all idle- 


neſs, or, what is worle, a falſe miſapplied in- 


duſtry, or intermeddling in other men's buſineſs. 
| The notion of being quiet, confidered in a 
private capacity, as it reſpects our Neighbour, 
implies an inoffenſive peaceable behaviour; con- 
ſidered in a publick capacity, as it reſpects our 


Governors, it diſcourages faction, ſedition, and 


turbulency in all ſhapes ; and enjoins a dutiſul 


| ſubmiſhon to their authority and is dne of 


thoſe excellent rules, which recommend the 
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beſt calculated. for the ſupport yok: nm 

and the intereſts of Society. „ e 
Theſe general copfderations g brief 
repeated from my. former diſcourſe; where they 
are more at large ſet forth, I proceed now to 
direct the application of the doctrine to our own 
particular caſe conſidered in a main 

as Gentlemen, and as Sebolars, n. 
Miethinks the duty of the kult alan ang 
text ſeems, included in the very original idea of 
a Gentleman. Nothing unquiet or turbulent in 
any ſhape is conſiſtent with his character. Good 
Manners, as well as the ſenſe of Juſtice and 
Charity, will influence his: behaviour will re. 
ſtrain every indeceney and irregular attempt, 
which may give uneaſineſs and diſturbance do 
his Equals or Superiors, and will thereby con- 
tribute to preſerve good order and tranquillity 
in the ſtate, HEE Reyne wee 
a Member. 

As I am faking to a Learned: Audience, I 
here ſeth term Gentlman, not in the;popular 
and vulgar acceptation, but in a ſtrict Philoſo- 
phical ſenſe, as denoting not a mere nominal, 
but a real character: not the mere child of For- 
tune, who abuſes his wealth — and diſgraces 
his Titles; but Him, who merits this denomi- 
nation: the Man elevated above the vulgar, 
gd not leſs: diſtinguiſhed by ſuperjor- accomy 
- : Rana 
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his high birth and dignity of ſtation. Tis not 
the outward ſhew and magnificence, the profu- 
ſion of expence, the finery and pomp of Equi- 
page—the diſtinction of a more rich and ſplen- 


did dreſs the faſhionable formalities the 


punctilio of Honour the parade of unmean- 
ing civilities tis not this, nor the like ſha- 


dowy appearances (ſuch as generally attract the 


admiration of the vulgar) which. conſtitute. the 
real character: qualifications more ſubſtantial 
—and important are required; viz. an actual 
improvement of thoſe advantages, which his 
Fortune affords; an Underſtanding enlightened, 
and enlarged with the knowledge of the moſt 
important Truths; a Will and affections civili- 
zed, and brought in order by wholſome moral 
diſcipline, and in every inſtance ſo regulated, as 


to anſwer the purpoſes of God's e ; 


the great End of his calling. 
It: may here perhaps be aſked b the 
Calling of a Gentliman? of the Man, who lives 


the yulgar. — But ſurely upon examination it 
will be found that the Gentleman hath hisCalling, 
as well as other men: a Calling as difficult and 
important, as honorable. He is not indeed in 
n the primitive Chriſtians, to 


1 whom ; 


plihments; both intellectual and moral, than by 


t ſtate, and has no buſineſs? 
ſuch perhaps is the language and ſentiment of 
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whom this precept e ee given; be 
is indeed exempt from the neceſſity of bodih 
with bis own bonds: but ſtill: he will find work 
enough upon his hands of a different kind, he 
will find buſineſs enough of his own, ſufficient 
to employ all his faculties, ſufficient at leaſt to 
diſpoſe him to be quiet, and leſs forward to 
intermeddle in the buſineſs of other men. 
Since then, as has been already . 
_ / Buſineſs is a relative notion, and the meaſure 
of it bears proportion to the / peculiar ſtate, in 
which a man is plac d as member of a Commu- 
nity, the Gentleman, as ſuch, by virtue of hi 
ſtation and character, will find himſelf neceſſi- 
rily made a man of bujineſs ; for, as the relations, 
in which he ſtands, are multiplied, the meaſure 
of his buſineſs is alſo proportionably enlarged, 
and an obligation to a greater variety of duties 
takes place. eee eee 
of Him, than of other men i in common: the 
privileges of his condition are by 
| ſuitable burdens, and this common-rule of E- 
=_— quity holds good with regard to giſts of Nature, 
Pocartune, and Grace: to 20hom much it given of 
ee much will be requured: God juſtly cequireth 
= of Him the proper uſe of the good things be 
bath beſtowed and the due imp of che 
Talents committed to his charge. ey 
: | Dy No 
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| Now let every Gentleman (for ee here 
of men of larger fortunes, and high rank) fit 
down and conſider his own ſtate in thus point 
of view; and ſerĩouſty afk himſelf whether he 
has any buſineſs to do. Sorely, if he at all 
underſtands his ſtate, he will quickly feel that 
he hath a Calling, and that very conſiderable 
and extenſive ; for how cam He think himſelf 
without employment, »who hath fo many op- 
portunities to do good, and obligations to ener- 
die ſo many relative duties? Indeed every ad- 
vantage of his ſtation points out ſome borreſ 
pondent branch of buſineſt, and this even in 
private life; much more ſo in his publick capa- 
cities. The very conſideration of bighbirrb is- 
not an indifferent matter of idle ſpeculation or 
uſeleſs pride : it rather has in its proper Appli- 
cation a good tendenty to raiſe his mind above 
every mean thought and action, and to pro- 
voke unto good works, exciting an emulation 
of thoſe laudable deeds; which have derived ho- 
—— A854 
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fnalldifiouley; and dinger ef abuſe.” He; who | 
is a ſteward of God's bounty and ruler” of his 
cure enough on his hands in making the ſeveral = 
allotments — in providing for-his\family—in . | 
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offices of Maſpitalityy-and Chicity; in» telieving 
the neceſſities of his indigent brethren, and gi. 
ing them their portion-of meat in due ſeaſon." He, 
who is this faithful ſteward, hath buſineſg 
enough, and that, properly his gm. 

And with regard to the care of his own Per. 
ſon and improvements in the courſe of a libe- 
ral Education — this is a point of no ſmall im- 


portance; and more eſpecially, as the influence 
of his authority, reputation, and example be- 
comes very extenſive. Tis a trial of his virtue, 
as well as prudence, to make friends ofthe 
Mammon of unrighteouſneſs, and by a proper 
uſe to ſanctify his wealth; and make that an 
inſtrument of promoting knowledge and virtue, 
which too often by an eaſy miſapplication it 
made the nurſe of idleneſs and luxury. The 
Talent, put into his hands, is not to be ſquan- 
dered away in riotous living, nor to be lid in 
the ground, nor vrapt up in à naptin : but is 
to bo improved to the beſt advantage. God's 
providence, which affords the ability and op- 
portunity, does withal point out the proper ap- 
of improvement intellectual and moral, the 
peculiar to his ſituation in life; and accordingly 
n * purpoſes of God's 

providence 


— 
= 
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providence in ths diſpenſation ; to confider 
that he is /acconmtable to his Lord for every 
abuſe ot noglect of che Talents cu˙mitted to 
his traſt : and to apply this conſideration, as 
a motive to double* his diligence that, oben 
bit Lord cometh i ron wir bim, he may 
pe the imputation and pumiſhinent of the 
| But {VF further EE we'"folow!hin out of 
bearing the office ef 4 'Magftratein the'Com- 
munity, in this pont of view! we pefceive a 
variety of new connexions and rwldtions/at 
once ariſing from this new ſtate} and in con- 
fequence of this à ne ſet of additional duties 
devolved upon Mn. 80 chat this Gont/eman, 
wem the vulgar admire as the happy man of 
eaſe and pleaſure, is. in reality engaged in more 
cares an other men, whoſe ſervices he com- 
mutids: now he” becomes indeed 4 ma of = 
buſineſe, being 4 Servant of the Publick, ant 
attentting continually on this very thing: | he 
is now inteteſted in other men's concern, 
while he directs their actions he is doing his 
own buſineſs, the proper buſineſs of tis tation. 
80 much 1 hate thought fit co ſay ow ithis 
hend, chat / che Gentleman may ber gcmirided 
of His rest tate, at he is engagefl in a C 
in, as well ab his Inferiors, Who perhaps 
Ar ä G | he 
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| ($0 ] 
he may be apt to deſpiſe: that, tho' he, is 
under no neceſſity of working with: his on 
hands, ———— — 
tho different in kind and degree: that he hath 
no privilege of being abſolutely idle: and 
that on the whole the conſideration of his for- ' 
tune is ſo far from allowing him an, exernption 
from buſineſs that as it farniſhes better means 
of execution, it in proportion enhances the 
—— induſtry in his reſpective Calling. 
H there are any in this audience ho pride 
——— in the title of the Gentleman ſyper- 
ſeding that of the Scholar,,— who under that 
_ pretext plead the glorious immunity and pri- 
vilege of doing no Scholar - like buſineſs — 
who think themſelves exempted from the 
common rules of diſcipline and inſtruction — 
and (which is the ordinary effect of ignorance 
and idleneſs) ſtudy to be unquiet and trouble- 
— in their ſituation, buſied in other mens 
affairs, neglecting their own — pragmatical 
rr 
diſturbance to thoſe who really ſtudy to be 
quiet and do their own buſineſs ſeditious 
and petulant towards their Governors and Su- 
periors, who would direct their miſplaced 
activity to better purpoſes if any ſuch there 
be - I beg leave to expoſtulate with them on 
chis head in different . 
Sr 1 


_ IM 
beautiful ſimplicity of Poetical dreſs will be 
found to influence their minds in a manner 
more agreeable and affecting, I would defire 
them to attend to that admirable exhortation 
A 
cus; Hom. II. i242. a 
Tune, . 
| Edpy vt, A, 2K 
EY Auxy, artes ds uus ws 
| rr 
LD PumtAns. a ge WypPopeo 3 . . .... 
CT” 
| [4XHs Kavoeipns c 
Ofpa, rig ad my Aue TVRg Nur, 
Ov f e Aux x , VEST 
HyuaTige: G, adue re wier , 
ou r of auroy f aN a NU 3 
Ec, £74 Aula Aer u ¹νẽõ α²NνHt 
« Why are we thus honoured above others 
e with high titles and precedency? with the 
« privilege of a more plentiful table and afflu- 
« ence of all good things? why is ſuch reſpect 
and reverence paid to our Perſons? — why 
« allthis? but to remind us of our duty, 
which accompanies this dignity ? that we 
*« diſtinguiſh ourſelves: by eur ſuperior bravery.? 
that we appear to our people to merit thoſe 
2 which they fo readily beſtow f 
G 2 Such 
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Such were the noble ſentiments H eur Wl c: 
Hoterich Hero — To this I might add man: 
other argumenta drawn from the — A 84 
God's providence, which has ordained ſeveral Wl ac 
ranks and degrees of men in a regular ſubor- Wl fc 
dination, frotn the conſideration that each WW 
have their reſpective calling, and their ſeveral 0 
allotments of buſineſs —that their obligation > 
' to the performance bears proportion to their c 

opportunities and abilities: and accordingly 
that Gentlemen, as they are fayoured with 


f 

c 
greater advantages, are withal under ſtronger c 
engagements.— that, to whom more talents [ 
I 

| 

4 

| 


are committed, of them more i ents 


will be required: and Met will be 
more inexcuſable,  _ 


In ſupport of arguments * bam the 
reaſon and fitneſs of things, many others alſo 
might be brought from the authority of hoh 
Scripture. But at preſent, with regard to 
'thoſe,, whom I now addreſs, it may. be per- 
haps of more uſe to apply the argumentum a 
hbominem : viz. that by a behaviour, contrary 
to that enjoined in my Text, they forfeit that 
very character, to which they make preten- 

ſions: they do not act like Gentlemen. This 


perhaps may be thought an heavy charge, and 
be taken for an affront: but, upon a fair ex- 


amination, this will appear to be the real 


caſe, 
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caſe. For what is the true character of a, Gen- 
tleman ? and by what is he chiefly diſtin. 
guiſhed from the vulgar ?' not merely by the 
accidental advantages of high birth, or larger 
fortunes ; but by thoſe ſuperior accompliſh- 
ments, both intellectual and moral, which 
ought to accompany thoſe advantages. A 

Gentleman is ſuppoſed to have a mind more 
enlarged and improved by Education, not en- 
flaved by popular prejudices,” but diſpoſed to 
conſider the propriety of things in a more ex- 
quiſite manner, and to act with a ſuitable dig- 
nity. Accordingly, as a member of the Com- 
munity, fince he cannot be inſenſible of the 
relation which he. bears, he muſt withal per- 
ceive that there are certain offices annexed to 
his ſtation, and, (to omit other grounds of 
obligation) He, as a man of Honour, as in- 
fluenced by the ſenſe of his own dignity, 
and the opinion of the world, is obliged to a 
more exemplary punctuality. in the perfor- 
mance, Every inſtance of negle& or non- 
compliance in him would be doubly criminal; 
here is a branch of Honour, as well as of the 
particular duty, He, who values himſelf up- 
on his Character, whenever he acts meanly— 
does in effect deſert his Poſt, and forfeit his 
Credit; and is juſtly involved in the imputa- 


tion of a weak and wicked man. He, who 


aſſumes 


Us] 
aſſumes a reſpectable character, ought to be 
uniform and conſiſtent in the whole tenou; 
of his conduct: the fame Principle thould 
produce the ſame operation; and accordingly 
the nicer ſenſe of decorum ſhould influence the 
behaviour of a Gentleman in all caſes. If, in 
the trifling faſhionable Aſſemblies, he care- 
fully avoids giving any offence, and punctual: 
ly obſerves the cuſtomary rules of ceremonial 
civilities, with how-much greater reaſon ought 
he to think himſelf obliged to conform to the 
eſtabliſhed rules of Diſcipline in the more re- 
ſpectable Society, of which he is member: 
and more eſpecially, fince theſe are directed u 
ſome more important moral purpoſes ? I ſy p 
the ſenſe of Decency and good manners, if not 
of ſtrict duty, ſhould teach him this leſſon of Will © 
conformity and regularity ; and make hin 
u 
t 
de 


conſider that every inſtance of turbulency or 
oppoſition to the rules of Government is in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a Gentleman. 

From whatſoever cauſe ſuch behaviour pro- 


ceeds it ſeems no ways warrantable or exculſe- 7 
able: if from mere inſenſibility or ignorance, | 
it is to be altogether condemned, as entirely ; 
brutiſn: if from ſome pretended Principle, 


ſach as the plea of Liberty or Privilege, ſtil 
it can never be juſtified, nor excuſed. ' It cer- h 


uin carries the appearance of uncommon Wl + 
bold il + 


boldneſs and arrogance: ſuch, as can no ways 
de accounted for, but upon this wild ſuppo- 
1; ſtion viz, that. the Subject is preſumed. to. he 
wiſer than his Legiſlators, and that his private 


0 will and Gap, ought 10 overrule uten 
in authority. 4 ioc 1 11 J. 
On the — La would have. the 3 


of a. Gentheman, conſidered, as including all 


united with. that of the Chrifiag, and the 
225 the former of theſe is common to 
all: the rules of Chriſtianity muſt take place 
in every. ſtate of life, aud regulate gur whole 
moral conduct. The latter is indeed b way 
of eminence applic to a peculiar ſet of per- 
ſons, who, make the ſtudy of Learning thei- 
ayowed Profeſſion, „and are accordingly c diſtin- 
guiſhed by that title. But they, have no ex- 
cluſive privilege of chat, which js of common 
uſe ;, the key of knowledge is not now, as in 
the times of -Popiſh, i ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
taken away: the door is open to all: means 
of Learning, in eyery kind, are adminiſtred 
to all in common. To nat wiſdom cry and 
underſtanding put forth her voice? receive my. 
inſtruction and not Alber: a and knowledge, 1 rather 
than choice gold? 
This addreſs more "chechlly affects. the 
as” rank of men, Girecting 1 their purſuits 
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wy abe more valuable and important objeds 
And, to apply this to our preſent purpoſe, 
would-fay; that the Gentleman is qualifiedity 
be the beſt Scholar, at leaſt in a general wiy, 
in the large feld of Science. He really ha 
more leiſure and opportunities, and has miote 
ability to procure the means of improvement, 
than other men: and accordingly from the 
face of things it might juſtly be expected that 
He more eſpecialſy Thould be the better Ph: 
ſepber. As his Fortune frees him fromthe 
neceſſity of attending to the lower cares 0 
life, he is thereby enabled to purſue his ei. 
quiries without intetrüption throughout th. 
Whole extent of nature; in the height of the 
heaven above, or in the depth of the eam il 
beneath — to explore and apply Mechanic Wl 
Powers — to account for uncommon appear: 
ances — to trace out the hidden cauſes'd 
things — to conſider the works of God's piv- 
. vidence in the natural and moral world 
to underflind a proverb, and the interpretatim, 
he words of the wiſe, and their dark ſaying: 
and faſtiy to know the rules of Juſtice, 
and the Laws of his Country. to the ſeryice 
of which he may be called in ſome puBlick 
Capacity —I ſay theſe, and other like accom- 
Pliſhments,, may juſtly be expected from 
Gentleman in an higher degree, as he 3 
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furniſhed with the means of attainment; Sand.” 

eſpecially, ſince the End is ſuch, as will abun- 
dantly reward all his ſtudy. In ſuch eireum- 
ſtances how can he have leiſure or inclination to 
meddle with other men's concerns, who is en- 


gaged in ſa many properly his own? how can 


he plead the privilege of his character to be idle, 


and do nothing, who is called 1 
of buſineſs ſo agreeable? and important? 

But it often happens that he is mitted b - 
pular prejudices into a wrong notion of his ſtate: 
he is prompted to think- himſelf independent, 


and entirely at liberty to do nothing at all, or 


do juſt what he · pleaſes: and that, as his for- 


ſity, he looks upon himſelf as under no miora! 


obligation to take any pains about the improve- 
ment of his mind, or the regulation of his man 


ners— that /tis ſufficient for bim to make a fi- | 


gure in the world, and take his paſtime therein, 
leaving all other cares, of the ſplendid or ſordid 
kind, to other hands, to Thoſe, who get their 
bread by labour in their ſeveral profeſſions, to 
the plodding Scholar, or induſtrious Mechanick. 


dhe wild chan this imegibery; privilege of:his- | 


cc, the griou privilege of bring a Rake, 
r a Blockhead! 10! Midna ! S 2147 
QUEUE ni Dante wore wan chi bu. 


wb - | | Or 
| | 


7 


and yourſelves, comprehended in the notion of 


L581 | 
'- On; perhaps, thro the very want of proper 
employment, and in contempt of the opinion 
of the world, he indulges his om vicious hu- 


all ſenſual pleaſures. Or perhaps, with the 
rich man in the Goſpel, he thus ſpeaks comfort 
to himſelf: Saul, Soul, thou baſt much goods laid 
»þ for many years : tale thine eaſe; eat, drink, 
and be merry. — But what did God fay to this 
Gentleman? Thou fool, this night ſball ti Soul 
be required of thee. — And then what an 
aweful conſideration is this? ſufficient to check 
all idle gaiety of thought, to awaken circum- 
ſpection and diligence, and engage all his pow. 
ers in doing his own proper buſineſs. |: + 

Tou will excuſc my cnlarging fo much on 
this head, as I could not omit any argument or 
motive, which might induce You to conſider 
your true character, and, in conſequence of 
that, to act with a ſuitable dignity: to expreſs 
a-juſt decency and regularity, in every branch 
of your behaviour, in the exerciſe of every duty 
with regard to your Equals, to your Superiors, 


Rudy to be quiet ; to live inoffenſively and peace- 
ably in Society, in conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
rules, and dutiful ſubmiſſion to Authority; 
and withal in doing your own bufineſe: in making 


* as 


mour, and fits down in a kind of brutiſh eaſe 
| and ſecurity, and the unlimited enjoyment-of 
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due imptovements in knowledge and virtue: 
to conſider the proper employment of your time, 
as 2 matter of the higheſt importance, and your 
diligence in doing your on buſiheſa, as the 
moſt effectual guard and preſervatine of your 
morals, 80 that the precept of my text will 
appear to be of general uſe: and may be on 
ſidered as containing not merely one ſingle vir- 

my header Reman rats 
duties. 44 
But above all 1 would 3 in your aire 
generous ambition ac. a, to excel in every 
laudable accompliſhment, which may qualify 
you for the ſervice of your Country; and ac- 
cordingly. I would unmaſk the counterfeit, the 
mere pageant of Fortune, the falſe pretender to 
your high character, and call off your attention 
from faſhionable trifles and vices, the effeminate 
manners of a degenerate age imported from a 
frivolous nation, and direct your emulation to 
the glorious examples of men truly famous in 
their generation, the Good, as well as Great, 


Benefactors to mankind 3 — to the ſtudy of o- 


very qualification, which may enable you to 
anſwer the expectation of your friends, to re- 
flect credit back on the place of your Education 
—to do juſtice to your own character, and hoy 
nour to that ſtation of life, to which God's 
ROTO may call you; — Whether of the 


H 2 more 


[ 6 ] 
more publick coats; kind; in the larger; or 
the more contracted ſphere of action: chat 
like a Foſeph or Daniel, you may with credit 

and reputation nen Princes; being m 
wiſe and diſcreet; ſtilifull in all wiſdom; and m 
derflanding ſcience; fuch as have _— fo fl 
in the Kings palaces. © © | 

70 r you aw: cll-06 the ret ee 


Country in a more private way, you may follow 
the pattern of characters moſt arniable and ve. 


nerable, of Abraham in his tent, or Js in the 


gate of his City: like them employed in the 
exerciſe of Patriarchal virtues, diſpenſing to your 
Countrymen the benefits of your wiſdom, for- 
tune, and authority, in offices of Charity, Hol: 
pitality, and adminiſtration of. Juſtice. 
As I have pointed out the reſpectable chatac: 
ter of a Gentleman, and the duties 'reſulting 
from that conſideration, it may not be thought 
improper, before I diſmiſs this head; to conſi- 
der it in a different point of view, viz. in its 
miſapplication and abuſe, as exemplified in the 
manners of two different ſpecies of men, as op- 
poſite and repugnant to each other, as they are 
to the true character of a Gentleman : which we 
may at preſent conſider as diſtinguiſhed by the 


title of the Man of Faſhion, or fine — Ul 
the 5 — and 1 — brutiſh Sp 9 
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With regard to the former tis not much 
to be wondered, if outward finery in Dreſs, and 
an affected civility and politeneſs of behaviour 
ſhould engage the admiration of vulgar Eyes; 
and accordingly he ſhould in common eſtima- 
tion n Nan 
Heman. Sa 
But look a 1 — matter, ml 
weigh him in the moral balance, yow will find 
in reality an pt PEP ot >» 
induſtriouſly .idle and ridiculouſly buſied; 
private ſtudies wholly engaged in ſome curious 
trifles, modes of Dreſs, and the phantaſtical 
ornament of his Perſon; — and his moſt ſerious 
reading and meditation in ſome celebrated trea- 
tiſe on the art of Gaming; — or ſome new. per- 
formance, which paſſes for a piece of wit, and 
affords freſh. matter for polite converſation. — 
As to his publick attendance — this is wholly 
-devoted to the ſchools of modern Education, to 
the Coffee-houſes, Aſſemblies, and Gaming- 
tables. On the whole, he is ever fluttering about 
in fooliſh. purſuits, and. conſuming his days in 
vanity. And, as he never exerts any generous 
and manly qualities, we may include this gay 
Trifler under the character of thoſe Goflips, 
cenſured by St. Paul '[1T1M. 5. 13. ] they: Earn 
to be idle, wandring about from houſe” to "os 


| 62 1 
and nt nh 4, but Tatlers alſo, and dy lk, 
, * . ape the-other object, 1 
Fortune, the happy man, that has no- buſinek 
to do; adored and envied by the vulgar, Lon 
of his Country, and poſſeſſed of many good 
things, which he knows not how to enjoy 
Perhaps he was once a member of this Com- 
munity, an idle worthleſs member, one of thoſe, 
who hated inſtruction, refractory and impatientof 

any diſcipline, and now perhaps he rails at thoſe 
inſtitutions, which he would net improve to hi 
own. benefit. He now ranges at large without 
controul: he ſtudies to be quiet indeed, but 
ſo, as to do no buſineſs: his activity is all idle. 
neſs, and his moſt eager putſuits impertinence: 
his higheſt ambition is to make a figure in 
Country- diverſions: to this end he ſometimes 
becomes a Pupil to ſome officious favorite ſa- 
vant — and ſometimes perhaps he has the ho- 
nour of being Tutor to his own Dogs. He, 
that could not brock the Pedantry of the 
Schools, in proportion, as he improves in his 
new ſcheme of Learning, becomes 4 complete 
Pedant; all his talk now is the mere-pedantyy | 

of his Kitchin, Stable, and the Field: obſce- 
nity and profanencſs often come id to the aid of 
his Eloquence, and ſeaſon the inſipidity of by 
wit: ſome weekly Country Journal contains al 
his 
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[ 69] 
his Political wiſdom, and furniſhes matter of 
railing at the publick adminiſtrations, and 
ſchemes of reforming the State. Let us more- 
verſions : his Courage and Bravery in hunting 
down ſome timid animal, and perhaps hazard 
ing his neck in the Chace — his zeal and pub- 
lick ſpirit for the good of his Country—in pro- 
ſecuting Poachers and preſerving the Game 
his Generofity, and Hoſpitality how employed? 
in mere profuſion, riot and intemperance. Witty 
regard to his ſocial qualities — he hath no relifty 
for the converſation of the wiſe and ſerious; 
but in ſolitude he is moſt uneaſy,” being utterly 
impatient of reading and meditation, and not 
knowing how. to improve his time to any good 
purpoſe: and accordingly often becomes a for - 
out of neceſſity or deſpair. I cannot better 
expreſs this than in Wu 
1 human nature; 7 277 

Q adde quod idem 


3 nd oldie 
Ponere, teque ipſum-vitas fugitivus & Erro, 
Nunc vino qumtens nunc ſomno fallere curas 
Now what a miſerable man muſt he be w0¾ͤ 
cannot bear his own company? what a wretch- 


ed and —— r a man 
3 Lat Tln 


fs 


But 


164 
ut aſter all, is ſuch a man as this, ti be 
eſteemed a Gentlemas in the eye of the world? 

He, — who has really deſerted his ſtation and 
high rank, attainted his honour, and diſgraced 
his character? Methinks you cannot look'down 
on objects ſo vile and W _ _ an 
eye of diſdain and i 
Ad indeed I — — ac 
them in a ſtroager light of Ridicule, in ordet 
to excite a juſt contempt and ſhame; that the 
ſenſe of your dignity may raiſe your minds above 
. every thing ſo mean, ridiculous, and brutiſb, 


and direct your purſuits to an object worthy tbe 


of your ſtation, buſineſs moſt important and 
hondcurable, viz. your improvement in the 
ſtudy of —— 5 And, OP 
- ter ſucceſs, Aach to be quiet: let: en at- 
tention be diverted from your own buſineſs by 
any cares foreign and impertinent. But above 
all let the influence. of this principle be ex- 
preſſed in the decency of your behaviour to- 
wards your Inſtructors and Governors, in a due 
_ deference to their judgment, ſubmiſſion to theit 
bliſhed rules of diſcipline: So that all tbingi 
may be done decently and in order. De it your 
ambition to be diſtinguiſhed, not by the affec⸗ 
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tation of any erimjnalifingularity;:.but . | 


earneſt ſtudy to excel every laudable quali · 


| een — lhe 


Nannen Ne 04 4 4d i vvifhs bes 
Aud moreover;..as — 


Adenaaband inclination in ſuch caſes, give ine 


leave to recummend 0 yon the example of a 


young Prince, the moſt accompliſhed; Gentle» 


man of his time, and the wiſeſt among tie 


ſons of men. Sacred hiſtory informs us IT Kings 
4: 5-] that, when God offered him the-option 
of all good things, He, not influenced by ſuch 
motuyes as generally. affect young mandy, askcril 
not for long life; riches; honours and triumph; 
but an undenſtanding burt, to: diſcern betipeent 
gead and bad. And what was the event? wa 
read that the ſpeech. pleaſed the Lard. that Solo- 
num lad azked this thing : and God ſaid: unto 
bim, becauſe they hoſt anbed for thy/zif enderfiatd: 
ing to. diſcern judgment, bebold In baue dine ar. 
cordgng to thy wards; and I have alſo given unte 
thee that which' thou haſt. not ag d, both riches 
aud bonour, So may God alſa approve. the like 
wiſdom of your choice, and reward your vintar 
by ſupetadding thaſe other bleſſings,” which 
were not the primary dbjects of your daſines 
I hall now proceed to male an appli- 
cation. to the putpoſes of the preſent 50 
zlib 8 | lemnity. | 


6 


lemnity. Since: —— of *myutext 
may be conſidered in a pulitical view; ad on- 
taining the duty of ſubjects : their governors, 
in the ſevetal i — — 
and active, it behoves us to apply this cohſt- 
deration to our own caſeg and be what ſort ct 
behaviour may be expected of us, not only .in 
common, as Subjects, and Chriſtians,” but more 
h — wh Re as Gentle 
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" Now e as truly-ſuch, is proſumns 
ain and act with a ſuperior dignity above 
| the vulgar: he is preſumed 0 have an under- 
ſtanding more improved by education, to be 
capable of judging for himſelf: he will not be 
. haſtily carried away by the ſtream of popular pre- 
judlices, nor be deceived by the empty noiſe of 
words, he will not be enſlaved to the ſchemes 
of any Party; but will exert that freedom and 
independency, which his fortune and ſtation in 
life allows, and on every occaſion act with in- 
. tegrity and impartiality. He all not follow 4 

multitude to de evil," neitber will be-ſpeak- in a 
| bauſe-to decline after many to wreft judgment. — 
The ſenſe of 'Decency and good manners, which 
he ſhews to his Equals, will not-leſs influence 
his behaviour towards his Superiors. - Accord- 
ingly-he will be inclin d to think favourably, 
and n will not join. in any ie. 


[6] 
miſrepreſentations;';and* raſh oenſures of his 
Governors and theit adminiſtrations-. Ag 4 
man of Honour, who would not give nor re- 
ceive any affront, he will be careful to give no 
offence in deeds or words: he will nat peut 
evil of the Ruler of the people: nor will ſuffer 
the Perſon of his Governor to be treated with 
But, as he requires certain degrees of reverende 
and reſpect from his On dependents; he wil 
upon the ſame principle, be ready to pay ſuit- 
able expreſſions of all proper regard to the 
— Peaton'of his Superior. 
Moreover, as every liberal and genes 

mind retains a more delicate ſenſe of everyfas 
vour-confer'd, and is ever forward to make 
ſuitable acknowledgements or returns, the Gen- 
thman more eſpecially feels himſelf affected 
by this conſideration. As he is protected by ä 
publick authority and the Laws of the land in 
the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of his Property, 
and whatever he eſteems moſt valuable in life, 
he ſtands engag d in point of Gratitude, as 
well as Juice, to ſupport that Government, 
to whoſe adminiſtrations he owes the means 
of his preſent” felicity. Tis obvious withal = 
to remark that he is more oblig d to this in > 


Ph) thao men. The Gen- 


I 2 tleman, 


. reaſon of things, - as by their own feelings: or 
the practice of their Superiors. Accordingly 


16] 


Henian, confidler'd as a man e Sankt d 
his moſt valuable effects embark'din the Obin-· 


mon. Veſſel, and is accordingly deeply intereſt 


ed in the | ſucceſs of publick adminiſtrations; 
intereſted in the defence: of that Conſtitution, 


R 


pledges of his fidelity, 7. Nu s 
But further, as this high Tidtjon) relics 


him reſpectable in the Community, andthe 
| influence of his example becomes more ex: 
tenſive, he withal muſt perttive an additional 
Obligation to be exemplary in this branch of 
"his behaviour, on the publick, as well us his 
own perſonal account: he muſt conſider the 
effect it will have on that of his inferiors and 
| dependents, who are guided by his Authority: 
for it is well known: that the common people 
are directed not ſo much by Argument, ut the 


the Gentirmun, as he is a wellwither to the 
Governthent, wil think himſelf more eſpe - 
cially obl d to make his light ſhine before 
men in all proper expreſſions of Loyalty to 
the Sovereign and obedience to the higher 
Powers, that they, ſeeing: the works «of the 
Perſon, whom they eſteet, may be led to 
imitation, and be inſtructed in the manner and 

——— —— To 
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i Singen 
To conclude —1 muſt again inculcate the SY 
Apoſtolical precept, as moſt agreeable to the 
purpoſes of the ꝑreſent occaſion, as. che. beſt 


RS nad — , ———_— 


E preſervation of publick and pri- 
vate tranquillity : Auch to be quiet and. da your | 
own buſineſs. this I am en to in 
a more empha "tianiner at this preſent 


uncture of, time; when dectinecomes 
800 5 A 9995 Authority, 
and recommedetl® ion che Throne to 52 
Lords and Gentlemen of this Kingdom. 
us on this: occaſion ſhew; dur Loyalty 
compliance with this eee Let ves 
one oohſcicutiouſſy diſcharge the fevetal duties 
of his own- ſtutidn? by m bebaciour He: will 
apptove Aunfeif & good ſubſect to his Prince, 
and Friend his Cbuntey. - Finally," as the 
ſolemnity of this day inſtructs us 0 make 
fupplication: for Kingb and ul that ave in Au- 
thotity ket us alſd add this Prayer in behalf 
of ſubjects, that rbey may leu quiet and Peder 
«ble livio wit att godlines aha bonofty 3 for this 
11 Sad dnl uberall i c fight F 
r of ol BY tt Fray 2h Wairgttg 
Wt ; OE nd wt ont 
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Text, and ſtated the notion of che 
Duty; and having moreover directed 
the application to our practical uſe, —= 
- Firſt, in our general Calling — as Chrijtians 
. Secondly, in our particular Gn. — 
*,. Gentlemen, —— 

it now remains that I addreſs * pracept of the 
Apoſtle in a more eſpecial manner as affecting 

A in the character of Scholars. 
You, Scholars, above all others ſhould Auch 
to, be quiet, and de your own buſineſs Such 
behaviour is peculiarly ſuitable to your profel- 
ſion: by ſuch inſtances of obedience both pal- 
five and active you approve yourſelves uſeful 
members of the Community, and true friends 
to the Government : not by noiſy uncharitable 
expreſſions of a turbulent Party-zeal, wy 
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We m7} 
that, which is the beſt proofigf your fincerity, 
by leading quiet and peaceable liber in all godlinefs 
and boneffy. This is a compendious ſyſtem of a 
Scholar's politicks, And, if the dignity of your 
character and the effects of your behaviour be 
of any importance to the Publick, that diſcourſe, 
which reminds you of the ſeveral” duties in your 
ſtation by applying the doQrine-of the Text to 
your particular caſe, will, F hope, at the fame 
25 found to anſwer the Ran ot" 
preſent Solemnity. | 
. Conſider then the Scholar in every po whey 
view: e eee as 
ſuch: you will find that the very name of 
notion implies the duty enjoined in my Fett; 
both a diſpoſition and obligation to this ſtudy. 
It implies a ſtate of leiſure : not an abſolute 
exemption from all manner of buſineſs, or a 
privilege to be entirely idle; but, in a relative 
ſenſe, an honourable leiſure, a diſengagement 
from the trouble of ſecular- affairs, and the 
lower cares of a buſy life, which generally diſ- 
compoſe and debaſe the mind; and all with a 
view to this general end, that amidſt the en- 
joyment of ſuch leiſure and tranquillity he may 
without i e . his ſtudies of uſe- 
Pr | 
_ Conſider him Ae in bis Callgiate capacity; 


rn of the Perſon and Place 
* what 


>, Fry 
ee is ſuggaſted to aur thought 
than the amia idea of peace and quietneſs w 
of tranquillity and tegwarity + of a quiet and 
praccable life in al; godlinels and decency? hi 
very ſituation beſpeaks and recammends the ſtuq) 
to be gwet. The publick provifion made fr 
his. ſubſiſtence. without any perſonal trouble, 
| the ſeveral inſtitutions and rules of diſcipline. 
ſociety are calculated for this end- As be tha 
| fewer connexions, he. has withall fewer inter 
ruptions or provocations, fewer occaſions of in. 
terfering with the intereſts of any other men 
and accordingly can more ciſily proſerve hi 
tranquillity, being neither diſpoſed ta give not 
liable to ſuffer diſturbange. It is ſurely a ſiugi - 
lar advantage of the Schule's:ſituation, that be 
is removed at ſp great a diſtance fram the pol 
tical world, out of che reach of fortune, out df 
the road of hurry, ſtriſe, and contention, A ci 
cumſtance which many not without envy admire, 
Bat if He, ho hath thus choſen the bete 
part, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be troubled about 
the many things of this buſy world — if be 
ſhould endeavour.to invert the Apoſtolical pre- 
_ cept, and ſtudy: not to be quiet and not to do 
bis oyn buſineſs, — and ſhould, without any 
call, officiouſly intermeddle in other mens al- 
faits, — he of all men would be.maſt_incxcu- 
| _ his bodaclow: in. ſuch circumſtances 


' would 
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| 
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would be moſt unaccountable, without any 
reaſon and provocation. For ſurely it ſeems un- 
natural for the man of Eaſe to multiply troubles, 
to be induſtrious to procure his ©wn-uneaſinels, 
and embroil himſelf in concerns not his own. 
And in particular with regard to publick af- 
fairs; it is quite unconftitutional in a Scholar to 
ſet up for a Polititian or a Party mam of any 
denomination, and to prefer a ſtate of conten- 
tion hue rr . | 
ones apart MINA, 

The ftation, i= which God's providehcs bath 
placed him, ſuggeſts a different turm of mind, 
ſufficient to engage the activity of all his Po. 
ers. The deſign of our. Lawgivers in the whole 
ſcheme of Academical diſcipline tends to en- 
force the doctrine of my text in every inſtance 
of ſubordihation and regularity. ' Our Jeruſalen: 
in built," as a city that: is at unity in itſelf. The 
mernbers of our Community are in a more eſ- 
pecial manner inſtructed to cultivate an univet- 
ſal friendſhip and unanimity; and on every oc- 
caſion to exert a true greatneſs of ſpirit, devoted 
to the good of the publick, above all petty re- 
gards of any 'party-intereſt, uninfluenced by 
vulgar prejudices or any ſiniſter motive. 80 that 
a Stholay, whenever he becomes turbulent and 
nen a buſy body in other men's matters, 
LY K or 


EST © 
or enters into any party-ſquabbles;: does really 
act out of character, he deſerts his proper ſta- 
tion, he debaſes his dignity, and behaves incon- 
ſiſtently with his profeſſin re 
But, that you may be more ſenſiblerof the 
advantages of your ſituation rightly improved, 
and by way of motive to the ſtudy to be quiet, 


it may not be amiſs to point out ſome miſchic- 


vous effects of a turbulent unquiet ſpirit in ſe- 
veral views, as they redound to the party him- 
ſelf — to his neighbour or to the publick. 
We then ſuppoſe him placed in ſome ſociety, 
with all the opportunities of improvement in 
the ſtudy of uſeful learning: and happy would 
he have been, if he had applied them to the 
good purpoſes intended. But there is a ſtrange 
perverſeneſs' in ſome minds, an endeavour to 
counteract the ſcheme of their own intereſt and 
duty, a miſemployed adtivity, preferring any 
buſineſs to that which is properly their 'own. 
So then, impatient of reſtraint; and too wiſe to 
be governed by eſtabliſned rules, this young 
unexperienced adventurer launches out of tbe 
harbour of tranquillity into a wide ſea of 
troubles, toſſed about by winds and waves; 
without compals or ballaſt, without the proper 
means of direction or ſupport: he is in a ſtate 
of continual agitation and ſollioitude; and really 


feems to have . the taſte of all happineß 
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with his former ſtate of cranquitlizy, 


As he is ever forming ſome ſcheme of imagin- - 


ary intereſts, he withall creates occaſion of ſome 
freſh diſquiet: quickneſs of apprehenſion. and 
keenneſs of appetite tend to aggravate the miſ- 
chief: ſome favourite object in view excites 
warm deſites: his hopes and his fears are 
alarmed ; his avarice, and ambition, and all the 
boiſterous paſſions of his nature are 1 25 looſe in 
the purſuit. 

Now how WER 18 all this with oh 
character of a Scholar ? of one, who is pre- 
ſum'd to have ſtudied Philoſophy to better pur- 
poſe, and to make a proper application of his 
knowledge, in the government of thoſe diſor- 
derly affections, which occaſion his preſent un- 
eaſineſs? a Scholar is ſuppos d to be one, who 
conſiders the real relations of things; able to 
form a juſt eſtimate, and aecordingly to regu- 
late his deſires: he cannot but perceive the im- 
propriety of engaging ſo earneſtly in matters, in 
which he will really find himſelf ſo little inter- 
eſted. - What - a/ ſtrange infatuation is it in the 
Scholar, who by his fituation and courſe of lite 
is moſt detached: from all connexions of inter- 
eſts in the world, to involve himſelf in the 
ſchemes of any faction? or that Avarice and 


Ambition ſhould invade the ſeat of contented- 


e frugality, or that there ſhould be any 
K 2 vehe - 


\ 


[76] 
vehomence of contention, where · there were ſo 
few objects than could give any provocation. 
— But, be this as it may be, the effect, where. 
ever it happens, is very miſchievous: much 
injury is done to our Neighbour in the diſpute; 
and what leſs can be expected from him who 
appears to do violence to his own reaſon, and 
is an, enemy to his own happineſs? By what 
ſtrange prejudices are men influenc'd in the 
courſe of any political contention ? in all-party- 
zeal, 'of whatever denomination; there appears 
a ſpirit of [hoſtility : men are prompted to ad 
offenſively againſt ont another, without reaſon 
or provocation; they think it meritorious to 
overthrow whatever ſtands in competition or 
oppoſition to the favorite ſcheme. One would 
imagine, that, during the conteſt, the princi- 
ples of common juſtice and Chriſtian: charity 
were by a kind of - tacit compact” ſuſpended, 
How often do we fee our Neighbour's charac- 
ter injured by illnatur d ſuſpicions, or malici- 
ous miſrepreſentations ? and all this, for 
expediency, and done without any ſenſe of 
ſhame or remorſe; as if it really ceaſed to be 
criminal in mattets Political to bear falſe wit- 

neſs again nur Neighbour ? Now, all this 
being conſidored, is there not abundant rea- 


{an to inculcate the procept of my text, that 


ye 
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Fen) 
ye ſudy to de quiet, and. avoid all occaſion * 
offence, aud, a much. as is paſible, ta: live 
peaceably wirb all men? There is a ſtrange 
infectious quality in Party-zeal : à little leaves 
legveneth the whale lump : good qualities are 
ſoon corrupted, and-made the inſtruments 0 
greater miſchief, 

With regard to the Publich a6 the inter- 
eſts of every Community are ſupported: by 
the concurrent ſervices. of the ſeveral mem- 
bers in their reſpective tations, it is evident. 
ſuffers a detriment, being defrauded of 
the benefit of thoſe abilities, which ſhould 
have been employed to better purpoſes: and 
in the courſe of things this unnatural, ſtrife 
and variance of individuals about their pri- 
vate intereſts tends to weaken the conſtitution 
of the body politick. Beſides this, there is 
another ill effect of a complicated nature, 
which accompanies the prevalence of ſuch 
party- regards: viz, that they corrupt the mo- 
ral taſte, and pervert the. notions of right and 
wrong: than which nothing can be more 
unphiloſophical and unacademical. They put 
flſe colours on things, and give a wrong turn 
to the mind; thus we have ſometynes- ſeen 
a n unmeaning. nn obtruded 


for 
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for ſound principles true generoſity and 
publick ſpirit ſwallowed up in faction 
falſe popularities prevail over real merit 
| partialities take place of juſtice — eſtabliſh' 
| rules give way to perfonal regards — and the 
relaxation of wholeſome- diſcipline followed 
by the decay of Learning and Morality. Such 

| are the ordinary effects of Party-prejudices; 
| and in every Community, where ſuch ſtrif; 
ed envyings are, there is confuſion and ever) 
evil work. — And now is there not abundant 
reaſon to exhort you to this important ſtudy, 
the ſtudy to be quiet: that negative qualifice- 
tion, which implies a: reftraint- of all thoſe 
diſorderly paſſions, + which prompt men to 
diſturb both private and publick tranquillity; 
and which is withal a neceſſary preparative for 
your improvement in all learning and virtue? — 
This brings me to the conſideration of the 
laſt clauſe in the- eg er N e 
fineſs. | 
What then is the dada of Aa Scholar 2. — 
the queſtion may perhaps ſeem ſtrange in this 
Place and Audience: but, to give an explicit 
adequate anſwer to it in the full ſcope ſeems 
to require nothing leſs than the wiſdom of 
r 
its extent, infinite, comprehenſive of all truth, 
_ We the capacities of the moſt = 
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larged . mind, in its worth and importance. 
preferable to eyery other attainment ſuch 
as could be deſcribed fo feelingly by none, but. 
him, who, had the fulleſt . experience, the 
wiſeſt among the ſons of men. | 

Not to enter into the ſeyeral e of 
Lanning, it may be ſufficient to remark in ge- 
neral, that the Scholar has: buſineſs, enough to, 
engage his attention, buſineſs; the moſt ho- 
nourable, as being the moſt rational, and cal- 
culated for the entertainment and improve- 
ment of every faculty of the human mind: 
ſuch, on the whole, as abundantly rewards | 
that induſtry, which it renders neceſſary. 

Methinks the Scholar, when he looks on 
the world in a comparative view, cannot be 
inſenſible of the dignity of his Profeſſion, and 
the happineſs of his ſituation. While he ſees 
the bulk of mankind engaged in vain purſuits, 
either idly buſied in ſplendid trifles, or tur- 
moiling in low ſordid cares about the neceffi- 
ties or luxuries. of this mortal life, he may 
reflect with ſatisfaction upon his own ſtate: of 
innocence. and tranquillity, in the proſecution 
of thoſe ſtudies, which tend to the purifying 
his affections, the elevation of his underſtand- 
ing, and the perfection of his nature. Tis 
his privilege to have a more exquiſite taſte of 
e truths unknown to the vulgar — to 


converſe 
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 nverſe with the intellectual world, and 6g. 


joy the wiſdom of paſt ages. He can ever 
find ſuffieient matter either for amuſement ot 
inſtruction: he can indulge the pleaſures of 
imagination in the flowry fields of Poetry — 


or triumph with the applauded Orutor in the 


arts of perſwaſion and force of eloquence =- 
or, he can retire into himſelf, abſtract, refine, 
and methodiſe his own ideas, rectify his judg- 
ment and deduce - train of juſt conclufiors, 
diſcover fallacies, and fix unerring rules fi! 


the conduct of his underſtanding. Or, if he 


delights in Hpeculative ſcience, he may find 
agreeable employment in the variety of na- 
thematical ſtudies, in the inveſtigation of ab- 
ſtruſe truths, and folution of difficult pro- 
blems, and rejoice in the diſcovery, as ont 
that findeth hidden treaſure. —— Or, he may 
enter into the more ſerious diſquiſitions of - 
rality, conſider the nature of man, the end 
of his Being che relation of things, — the 
diſtinction of good and evil, — the ground of 
obligation and reaſon of duties; and apply this 
knowledge to practical uſe for the regulation 
of behaviour in focial life; or, he may 
peruſe the book of 'God's Providence, written 


as it were in the hiſtory of every preceding 


age: he may here without hazard gather wiſ- 
dom from example: he W 
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cret ſprings of the moſt memorable tranſ- 
—＋ A the ordinary effects of publick vir- 
tue and wickedneſs, and diſcover the finger. of 
God in the ſtupendous revolutions of Govern- 
ment, and the fate of Kingdoms — or, which 
is more obvious to his view, he may peruſe 
the book of Nature, opening the works of the 
Creation, in the heavens above, and the earth 
beneath, —— the animal, and the vegetable 
world, from the Cedar that is in Libanus, 0 
the byſſop, that ſpringeth out of the wall 
obſerve the various: appearances of things, and 
trace out the Cauſes of effects unaccountable 
and ſurprizing to vulgar. minds, — meditate on 
the final reaſon of things, — and, on the whole, 
through the works, which are ſeen, explore 
the inviſible things of the Creator, even his 
eternal power and Godbead : thus will he an- 
{wer the end of his ſtation in this great Thea- 
tre, being an intereſted Actor, a curious ob- 
ſeruer, and a religious Philoſopher. 

But above all, he may and -ought "to 
ſudy-the Book of books by way of preemi- 


nence and diſtinction above all others called 


the Bible, the word of God, the treaſures 
of heavenly knowledge and divine philoſophy, 


the ſyſtem of the only true wiſdom,” diſ- 
tinguiſhed above all other by this incom- 


. character, able to make wiſe 'unto 
K L Halua- 
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— thro faith whish* is in cbj J.. 


fas. To this ſtudy pecatiarly are to be applied 
thoſe repeated exhortations and recommends. 


tions, Which So/omon in the book of Proverb 
applies to Wi/dom, by which (however jnde- 
finite the expreſſion may ſeem) he means r.. 
ligions Wiſdom.” Happy is the man that 'find- 
eth wiſdom, and the man that getteth nder- 
 flanding: for the merchandiſe of it is bette- 
than the merchandiſe of filver, and the gain 
there than fine gold. fhe ir more precious than 
tubies, and all the things: thou canſt dghire are 
not to be compared unta ber. Such is the in- 
comparable value and importance of this wiſ- 
dom. And indeed the ſtudy of it becomes an 
univerſal buſineſs, the bufineſs of all Chriſ- 
tians, but in a more eſpecial; manner the bufi- 
neſs of Scholars; of that order of men, who 
are peculiarly ſeparated and devoted to the 
ſtudy of all uſeful learning, and for this good 
purpoſe are ſupported by liberal endowments 
and diſtinguiſhed by ſingulat privileges. And 
further ſtill, the obligatibn in an higher de- 
gree affects thoſe, who niake Divinity: their 
Profeſſion, ho are deſign d to he publick in- 
terpreters of holy ſotiptuta, and Preachers of 
righteouſneſs, The ſons ef the Prophets are 


trained up in theſe Seminaries to the ſtudy of 
divine Philoſophy, to this ends tlrat. they may 
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go forth as Lights into the world, perfed, 
and tborougiuy furnybed unto. all good works, 
converſant in the: explication and application 
of Sqripture, ſor Dodtrine, for Reproof, td 
Correttion, '\und Infiruttion in righ 11% 
The account of the Schools of the Prophets! 
6 facred hiſtory may deſervedly ſo 


a Some 3 pre mentioned | in the . hiſtory from 
whence we may collect a general notion of the manner of their 
education — theſe I have - conſidered more diſtinctly in a Latin 
ſermon entitled S amua &. however it may not be improper to 
point ont a few particulars, which | bear ſome analogy to our Nr 
demical inſtitutions. 15 

We tead of u company of Prophets propheſying ARA. 
pointed over. them thut they acted under the inſpection and avy 
thority: of their Governors: accordingly the ſons of the Fro- 
phets are repreſented as fitting before Eliſba, by which poſture i is 
denoted the manner of receiving inſtruction — As to fituation 
of Place for their reſidence, this appeared ſuited to the defigp 
of thcir inſtitution, being ſequeſter d from the noiſe and hurry of 
the buſy world, ſuch as afforded leiſure and opportunity for me- 
ditation and ſtudy — Samuel reſided in Naioth : and Efifba had 
his ſchools, not in Samaria hut in Mount Carmel, Gilzal, Rethel, 
and Jericho They lived together in one common building, as 
a Body, under the Eye of their Preſident. We find that as the 
ſons of the Prophets encreas'd in number, they apply'd for an 
enlargement of their building; they ſaid unto Eliſoa, bebold the 
place tubere ine diveil with ther is too ſtrait: for us, Jet af ge, wg 
pray thee, unto Fardan, and take every man thence a beam. . 
They appear to aſſemble together and to eat in common in TY 
preſence of their Director. bet un the great Pot for the Somr"bf 
the Prophets: when there was a dearth in the land, their provi- 
ſion did not fail ; a miracle could ſupply a deficiency, or remedy 
a diſeaſe, —— Laſtly, we perceive them Aiſtinguiſh'd by fingu- 


"yy — N and manners, ſuch as detivd a ts 
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far engage our notice on this qccaſion, in pro- 
portion as we. perceive” a ſimilarity of many 
_ circumſtances applicable to our own caſe. The 
End and Deſign of this inſtitution, which took 
place under the auſpices of the Prophet Sa- 
muel, was to prevent the growth of ignorance 
and immorality in that dark and degenerate 
age, and withal to revive and preſerve the 
ſenſe of true Religion, and the worſhip of the 
Jebovab. In theſe ſeminaries were ſome ſe- 
lect perſons educated in the ſtudies of divine 


* philoſophy, under the direction of an inſpired 


Teacher. And it is obſervable that God did 
ordinarily out of Theſe Scholars chooſe fit in- 
ſtruments of his extraordinary purpoſes; there- 
by teaching us, that minds, thus cultivated 
and improved by the ſtudies of uſeful Learn- 
ing, and withal formed and regulated by ha- 
bitual Diſcipline, are beſt prepared for the 
reception of divine illuminations. So much in 
general we may remark as 8 to our 
preſent purpoſe. 

But to proceed — we may ahbe in the 
laſt clauſe af my text that the expreſſion is 
gmphatical, denoting a limitation: age 74 
ad to do the buſineſs peculiar to your own 


their perſon and character in the eye of the World; by which 


diſtinftion they were admoniſh'd not to diſgrace the dignity of a 


calling, 


LE proſeſſion by an n behaviour, 
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Calling, excluſively, or in preference to all 


other. There is indeed a connexion between 


the ſeveral branches of Learning; and the 
Scholar, in the courſe of his Education is ſup- 
pos d to have acquired a general knowledge. 
And ſurely fkill in any ſcience is a laudable 


it behoves him to remember, that all other 
ſtudies are ſubordinate to that, which is the 
End of his Profeflion : and that there is by 
way of eminence one ling needful, which 


ought to engage his attention in Preference to 


every other concern. 

Solomon in the book of n repreſents 
divine wiſdom under the notion of Silver and 
Gold: a character, which denotes its ſingular 
worth and importance; but he withal repre - 


ſents the difficulty of the acquiſition; and ac- 


cordingly the neceſſity of a diligent applica- 
tion. We are exhorted to ſeek her, as ſilver, 
and ſearch for her as hid treaſure. We muſt 


dig deep; a laborious ſearch is requiſite for 


the diſoovery: and after all, there remains no 
inconſiderable trouble in ſeparating the droſs 
from the Ore, much accuracy of judgment is 
required to clear up what was hid in obſcu- 


rity, or involyed .in difficulties, to diſtinguiſh 


truth and falſehood, and m. its ates 
from any baſe mixture, 


Ve ou 


accompliſhment'of the human mind. But ſtill 
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Lou ſee here the buſineſs of a Scholar, vi 
rious in kind, ſuch as in ſome inſtances re. 
quires'a nicety and delicacy of taſte, in al 
fome degree of induſtry ; and thoſe propor- 
tion d to the difficylty and importance of his 
ftudies. | He can never want freſh matter for 
the continual exerciſe of his Powers: and the 
difficulty of the work ſhould quicken that di- 


| ligence, which it tenders neceffary.” Idleneſt 


in a Student is à (downright Solcœciſm: the 
general precept of St. Paul more eſpecially af- 
focts the caſe of Scholars: Ty uud fun runes, 


not flothful in aA or application to _ 


W | - 
And in bud the very notion of 1 Scholl 


ea to imply an obligation to induftry.” Fot 


why is he made this man of Trjftire'? why i 
n the common cares of 
low life? but with this view, "that" he may 


without i interruption attend the mort impor- 


tant buſmeſs of His Calling, in Wiſdom, and 
Knowledge, and in Equity. Tis the privilege 
and happineſs of his fituation, that he hath 
greater opportunities of making improvement 
in all uſeful Learning, — of having an under- 
ſtanding more exerciſed and enlarged; — and 
habituated to confider notions *abſtraRtedly, in 
an unmixed, diſintereſted view, — not to be 


caſily miſled by vulgar” prejudices; — but to 


be 
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be able to diſtinguiſh between apprarances 


and realities, — between Names and Things 
— between Perſons, and Principles; and ac- 
cordingly upon the whole to form a more juſt 
and impartial judgment: he will guide his 
words with, diſcretion, - and his aftions; with 
moderation and juſtice. _ 

Nor. ſhould. we. omit another: ſingular ad- 
vantage of this place, the advantage of Diſci- 


pline, as well as Inſfrufion, of inſtitutions for 


the regulation of Morals, as well as the im- 
provement of the Underſtanding. Such is the 
general tendency of our Statutes de moribus 
conformandis &c, the publick proviſion made 
for ſeveral uſeful purpoſes, — for ſtated times 


of attendance on offices Civil and Rehgious — 


diſtinction of Academical habits — ſenſe of 
ſubordination and decency, — above all an ha- 
bitual conformity to the eſtabliſhed rules of 
Society. Theſe impreſſions on the mind, as 
they introduce a diſpoſition of ſeriouſneſs and 
ſobriety, will be of univerſal ſervice, being at 
the ſame time the preſervative of Morals, and 


the means of improvement in Learning. And, 


with, regard to the Pub/ick, we have reaſon to 
anticipate the good effects of fuch Diſcipline: 
we may look upon that regularity of behavi- 
our, which any member ſhews in his reſpec- 
tive As as 4 r exerciſe of obe- 


dience 


[88] 
dience to Government, and as a pledge * 
ture loyalty to the Sovereign. 8 

Upon the whole, I would have the Seb 
1 throughly ſenſible of the advantages 
which he enjoys, and of his obligation to N 
duſtry, the ſtudy to do his own bufineſs. At 
the ſame time it behoves him to conſider,” that 
the neglect. or abuſe of theſe advantages wil 
be imputed to his condemnation. If abilities 
and opportunities are eſteemed talents,” en- 
truſted to his management, it behoveth hin 
to conſider, how, and what he will anſwer, 
when His Lord cometh to take account to 
remember, what was the fate of that flothful 
Servant in the parable, who hid his Lord's la- 
lent in a ,Napkin : loſs, diſgrace, and ſome- 
thing worſe than degradation. Indeed floth- 
fulneſs in every Scholar, as ſuch, is inexcuſe- 
able: but it becomes more eſpecially ſo in 
thoſe, who by the liberality of Founders and 
Benefactors are nouriſhed and / ſupported in 
the ſtudy of uſeful Learning. If they diſap- 
appoint the End of their inſtitution — if they 
ſo ſtudy to be quiet as to do no buſineſs, but 
indulge themſelves,in an inglorious eaſe or an 
unprofitable activity,. if they abuſe the boun- 
ty of their Founder, and pervert that which was 
intended for the ſupport and encouragement 


of r into the nouriſhment of idleneſ 


and 


1891 
fore God or man? not merely for the ſimple 
crime of accidental negligence, but for delibe- 
rate habitual diſhoneſty, negligence aggravated 
1 III 
titude ?- 
I beg leave to addreſs ſuch prefors iy the 
quaint expreſſive words of Dr Barrow, who 
makes the following expoſtulation: viz. 4 let 

« every Scholar when he miſpendeth an hour, 
« or fluggeth on his bed but imagine that he 
« heareth the Voice of glorious Kings or vene- 
« rable Prelates, or worthy gentlemen complain- 
ing thus: why Sluggard doſt thou againſt 
my will poſſeſs my eſtate? why doſt thou 
* preſume to occupy the place, due to an in- 
« duſtrious perſon? - why doſt thou forget or 
« deſpiſe thy obligations to my goodneſs ?” — 
wherefore is there à price in the hand of a fool to 
get wiſdom,” ſeeing be hath no beart to it? 

Hitherto each clauſe of my text has been 
conſidered ſeparately and independently: it may 
not be amiſs now to conſider them as connecten 
together in a mutual and reciprocal ſubſerviency 
to each other, by way of means in order to an 
End. - Accordingly the Apoſtolical precept may 
be thus underſtood : in order to be quiet, ſtudy 
to do your own buſineſs : mind your 'own' con- 
cerus only; ſo ſhall you meet with no diſturb+ 
e | M ance 
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ance. of interruption. — And on the other hang, il 1 
in order to do your own buſineſs ta good pur. ill tc 
pole, ſtudy to be quiet; meddle not with other Will {c 
mens affairs, for, ſo far as you' do this, yd 
attention is diverted from your oven; and yo Wil © 


will be deficient in uns oY theo a ran 


N ee Z 13d } 

It has been  obſery's that the firſt branch a 
the precept is rather of a negative nature, ani, 
under the notion of the ſhuch to be quiet, implie 
a reſtraint of all thoſe diforderly motions; 'which 
diſturb. your own, and your-Neighbour's Peace 
and in effect prove an hindrance to the doing 
your own buſineſs. Now the poprive duty, en. 
join'd in the latter clauſe, is induſtry in yout 
own proper Calling: and how is this to be ex- 
erted to the beſt purpoſe? by removing what- 
ever may prove an impediment or obſtruction, 
and directing your attention and activity to the 
proper object. Vou perceive that the former is 
neceſſary in order to the latter. Your induſtry 
diverted and miſapplied is impertinence with re- 
ſpect to your Neighbour ; and with reſpect to 
yourſelves, ſomething worſe than mere idleneſs 
St. Paul thus complains of ſuch perſons among 
the Theſſalonians, aue bear; that there are fore, 
who walk among you diſorderly ; finds epa cine, 
aa mprgyacoerss* doing nothing of their own 
Proper buſineſs, but rather "OE fel - 
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lows, officious intermeddlers in matters foreign 
to their purpoſe. To ſuch he ſubjoins the moſt 
ſolemn exhortation, that they with guetneſs work, 
eating their own bread: and the words imme+ 
diately following my text expreſs the ſame thing 
with the ſpeciality of the manner ; working with 
your oumn hands, as we have tommanded you. 
The primitive Chriſtians indeed in the Jiteral 
ſenſe were obliged to procure their ſubſiſtence 
by manual labour : Circumſtances of the times 
are now altered in this reſpect ; and Scholars, 
being exempted from this neceſſity, may per- 
haps look upon themſelves as Gentlemen, in a 
ſtate of independency: but it behoveth them 
to conſider that the reaſon of the precept is ſtill 
„in force, there ſtill ſubſiſts a perſonal obligation 
. to labour in their reſpective ſtations, rezorev 
m ids. And the equity of the Apoſtle's rule 
e ſtill holds good: hat, if any man would not 
s work, neither ſhould he eat. He ought to conſi- 
/ der by what: kind of tenure he does enjoy the 
. benefit, not by inheritance, or the gift of for- 
Y 
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tune, but a8 the reward of merit, neee 
agement of induſtry. | 
As to the obligation to do our own n buſineſs 
—this is a caſe too plain to admit any doubt or 
to need any proof. But with regard to the firſt 
clauſe of the precept, which is of a — 
vac with regard to the manner and meaſure of 
M 2 the 
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the duty there required, how, and in what de. 
gree men ſhould ſtudy to be quiet this id 2 

mixed caſe, in which they judge differently, 
ſome pretence of publick good is thrown in 

their way, they eaſily deceive themſelves with 

this notion; they think this a ſufficient call'for 

their abilities, and accordingly. they forwardly 

intrude themſelves into their neighbours pro- 

vince, and give him an unneceflary diſturbance, 

Now here is reaſon of caution in a caſe, where 
there is ſome danger of a miſtake. The truth 

is; the mind of man cannot be entitely unactive 

ſome employment it will ever find or make: 

variety and novelty are always agreeable and en- 

gage the attention: familiarity of the object 

generally produces a diſlike : diſcontent at home 

leads our fancy abroad, and we ſoon prefer our 

neighbour's lot to our own. - In fact mere idle- 
neſs creates impertinence; and the want of real 
buſineſs makes the buſy-body : he muſt be do- 
ing ſomething ; he likes another. man's ſtation 
better than his on; accordingly intermeddles 
in his affairs, and, rather than be thought. dull 
and inſenſible, he au nan — ture 


bulent. 
Need J here ee e 
effects of this unquiet ſpirit, by which the peace 
. of leſſer and greater communities has been often 
N diſturbed? | He gg of all men would be — 
m 
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molt . inexcuſcable, as he is furtheſt 

from the yery temptation. He hath no leiſure 

to interfere in other men's affairs, who is pre- 

engaged in ſo many of his own, The charac- 

ter of a Scholar carries in it a ſuppoſition of in- 

duſtry ; and the habit of induſtry is the beſt ſe« 

curity both of his own, and his neighbour's 

quiet, —Let him then, as much as may be, keep 

himſelf unſpotted from the world : let not the 

falſe notion of popularity lead him into the 

company of fools : nor the vanity or affectation 

of publick ſpirit make him a Politician ; nor let 

the inquiſitive genius dwindle into the Newſ- 

monger. Tis ſurely no deſireable praiſe of his 

induſtry that he ſpends more hours of ſtudy in | 

the Coffee-houſe, than in his College ; and is 

more converſant in modern pamphlets, than in 

books of ſolid ancient learning; this is a down 

right abuſe of application, perverting the order 

of things, while he neglects the true object of 

his ſtudies, and makes idle amuſements his moſt | 

ſerious buſineſs. | 
Athens was once the famous ſeat of ed 

and, as we may ſay, the Univerſity of Greece. 

The ſacred Hiſtorian informs us that all the A. 

thenians and ſtrangers who were there, ſpent their 

time in nothing elſe but extber to hear, or to tell, 

ſome New thing. Now we here may remark 


tht this mentincd not an the praiſ of their 
wiſdom, | 
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wiſdom, but rather as an inſtance of their levity, 
And it is further obſervable that their peat 
Orator takes frequent occafion to expoſtulate 
with them on this head : he often expoſes thi 
idle goffiping humour, and ridicules the oyer- 
curious News-mongers and wrongheaded Poli. 
ticians : and endeavours to call off their atten- 
tion from vain amuſements and falſe buſineſs to 


e e eee 


endanger d ſtate. * 

Do you enquire aſter the event of things? —- 
you will find that theſe ſeaſonable expoſtulz- 
tions and admonitions were offered in vain to 
that overwiſe and capricious people. That city 
of Politicians was fo buſied in the affairs of all 
Greece, that ſhe neglected her own private inte- 
reſts : publick ſpirit was ſwallowed up in fac- 
tion: and the real buſineſs of ſtate was fuper- 

ſeeded by the love of novelty and amuſements: 

the ſpeculations of the News-monger had more 


influence than the arguments of the Patriot- 


Stateſman : and the fondneſs for theatrical di- 
verſions completed the diſſipation. Conviction 


2 The paſſage is pertinent and very expreſſive a bene, 2 
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came too late: and Athens did indeed afford 
matter of ſurpriſing News to all Greece, being 
conquer'd by a Power, which, ſhe had Pangea 
and LOO En : 516! 

May never this falſe taſte of the 8 
eral among you: but let the immediate 
proper buſineſs of your profeſſion effectually 
engage your application, ſo that your abilities 
may never be miſapplied in vain purſuits; 
and that the, ſeed, ſown. in a good ſoil, may 

never be choked with the impertinent cares 
of the world, and become unfruitful. _ 

I have now. gone thro what I propos d 3. 1 
have conſidered the doctrine of my text, as 
applied to the particular caſe of Scholars: and 
all along I have ſuggeſted fuch confiderations, 
28 J apprehended. might be of uſe, and indeed 
not leſs ſuitable to this Occa/fien, than Place, 
For'I would have you look upon the Conſti- 
tution of an Univerſity, and the bufineſs of a 
Scholar, as cormected with the intereſts of 
Government, and the purpoſes of the , preſent 
Solemnity. The buſineſs of a Scholar is the 
ſtudy, of uſeful Learning and true Religion: 
in. doing. this buſineſs he anſwers the publick 
ends of his inſtitution, and conttibutes to the 
ornament and ſupport of Government. 
By his ſtudy, to be quiet he exemplifies the 
duty of a good ſubject in a paſſive and active 


bas | obedi- 


his ſtudies and diſcipline : no one © appear 


all duties belonging to the character of a good” 
ſubject: to lead à quiet on; Rome li Yea 


other men, not only as being better inſtru@- 


tion of ſubjects in general, there are alfo cer- 
| tain ſpecial ＋ — which more immedi- 


ns a Body Corporate of Scholars, a Body dil- 


vey your Charters, and the ſeveral Grants from 


continual hiſtory of ſo many Royal Benefac- 


h juriſdiction of your own Court freedom from 


privileges of Market of Literary 
Licence of Mortmain extended &c, — theſe; 


1 
obedience to authority, and loyalty to his 80 


vereign. Look upon the Scholar in his con- 
ſtitution and ſituation in life — the courſe of 


better formed or diſpos'd for the diſcharge of 


all podlineſs and honeſty. 
And indeed in this reſpett” more is with 
ca expected from him, than from moſt 


ed, but alſo as better encouraged. For it miſt 
be 'obſerv'd that, beſide the common obliga- 
ately affect the Iniverſity, as ſuch, conſidered 


tinguiſhed by Royal favours and inveſted with 
many ſingular privileges and i immunities. -Sur- 


the Crown : what do you there read but 1 


tions? ſo many occaſional interpoſitions of 
the Royal Prerogative in your favour, in acts 
of Munificence or Protection? ſeparate 


vexatious ſuits — ſuperiority over the Oppidani 
Preſs— 
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and the like Rights and Benefits. by which 
you are diſtinguiſhed above your fellow - ſub- 
jects, ſhould remind you of your obligations 

and dependency, that ye  boaft not yourſelves in 
a notion of an imaginary independency, as 

tho' ye had. not rereived: but rather conſider 

the End, for which they were conferred on 

you, viz. that you might be quiet and do 

your own bufineſs : bufineſs moſt honourable. 
and important, the ſtudy of Learning and 
Virtue. Have Kings been your Nurſing-fa- 
thers, and Queens: your Nurſing-mothers? 
let the ſenſe of the honours and favours re- 
ceived excite your moſt thankful acknowledge- 
ments, and produce a behaviour ſuitable to your. 

profeſſions; ſuch as may appear to deſerye | 
the continuance of royal Beneficence; in ſuch, 
expreſſions of : loyalty, as may be conſider d, 

not only as a Debt of Juſtice from a Subject 
to his Sovereign, but alſo of Gratitude from 

the Client to his Patron and BenefaQtor. And, 

ſhould any future enlargement of privileges 
and benefits be deſired, what more effectual 
recommendation than this publick proof, that 
you have made a right uſe of thoſe already 
granted ? that you have anſwered. the Ends of 
the. indulgence by doing your own buſineſs, in 
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I need not ſuggeſt the ill effects, ch 
oompany the ſuppoſition of a, contrary: beha- 
viour —— I would rather fix your attention 
on the precept of my text: be quiet, and 4 
your own buſineſs : an unfaſhionable and mor. 
tifying doctrine, ſuited rather to the dullneſ 
of a primitive Chriftian than the vivacity«of 
a bright genius and the enterprizing ſpirits af 
this age! So difficult a matter it is even 10 
be quiet, that it is enjoin d as an importunt 
object of your ſerious ſtudy, and ambitious 
endeavours : CAI ö! der exert your 
emulation in this ſtudy, your induſtry in the 
buſineſs of your calling: live in unity with 
your brethren, in conformity to the eſtabliſh- 
ed rules of Society; in obedience to the King, 
and all that are in authority under him. This 
CT rr e e 
Politicks. 
Let the men of bufinels; the nden of this 
world, be counted wiſe in their generations: 
wiſe with regard to the mean and humble pur- 
poſes of worldly concerns, and intereſts of un 
uncertain temporary duration: let the ambitioos 
Abſalom ſteal away the hearts of the men of Ijrael, 
ad the nt , Zeruiah'by the intrigues of 
Faction grow too flrong for King David — let 
| the 
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the ſeditious Orator court applauſe, and triumph 
in a precarious „which at once eva- 
porates in the breath of empty praiſe: — let 
the Jeſuit claim the unenvied honour of having 
exchanged the character of the Scholar for that 
of the Politician : let him glory in his ſecular 
wiſdom, in directing the counſels and conſci- 
ences of Princes: but the day will come, 
when the vanity of theſe purſuits ſhall be de- 
tected, and true Wiſdom ſhall be juſtified of ber 
children : the final ifſue of things will ſhew, 
that they, who practice the plain Apoſtolical 
rule of my text, have choſen that good part which 
ſhall not be taken from them. © 

May theſe principles of Religion and Loyalty 
together with all uſeful knowledge be ever cul- 
tivated in theſe Seats of Learning! and every 
virtue which is an accompliſhment of a Chriſtian, 
a Gentleman, and a Scholar, for ever flouriſh and 
abound |! 

I ſhall conclude with that exhortatiorf of St. 
Paul which, in a more explicit manner of re- 
cital, may remind you of the particular buſineſs ' 
of your profeſſion: © finally, Brethren, whatſo- 
© ever things are true, whatſoever things are ho- 
te neft — whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever = 
* things are lovely, whatſoever _— are of a good 
© report — / there be any virtue, and if there be 
* any praiſe, think of theſe things.” 
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